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Preface 


This  monograph  documents  the  results  of  a  project  entitled  “Minimal¬ 
ist  Stabilization.”  The  project  aimed  to  assess  the  utility  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  small-scale  interventions  in  ongoing  conflicts  and  to  propose 
policy  recommendations  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which 
minimalist  stabilization  missions  may  be  appropriate  and  the  strate¬ 
gies  most  likely  to  make  such  interventions  successful,  as  well  as  the 
implications  for  U.S.  Army  force  structure  debates  and  partnership 
strategies. 

The  monograph  is  written  for  a  general  audience,  although  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  in  the  defense  analytical  com¬ 
munity,  both  civilian  and  military,  concerned  with  stability  operations, 
counterinsurgency,  and  security  force  assistance. 

This  study  is  a  product  of  the  RAND  Corporation’s  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  self-initiated  independent  research.  Support  for  such 
research  is  provided,  in  part,  by  donors  and  by  the  independent  research 
and  development  provisions  of  RAND’s  contracts  for  the  operation  of 
its  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  federally  funded  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  centers.  This  research  was  conducted  within  the  RAND  Arroyo 
Center’s  Strategy,  Doctrine,  and  Resources  Program.  RAND  Arroyo 
Center,  part  of  the  RAND  Corporation,  is  a  federally  funded  research 
and  development  center  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Army. 

For  comments  or  further  information,  please  contact  the  project 
leader,  Stephen  Watts  (telephone  703-413-1100,  extension  5174,  email 
swatts@rand.org). 
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For  more  information  on  RAND  Arroyo  Center,  contact  the 
Director  of  Operations  (telephone  310-393-0411,  extension  6419;  fax 
310-451-6952;  email  Marcy_Agmon@rand.org)  or  visit  Arroyo’s  web 
site  at  http://www.rand.org/ard/. 
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Summary 


The  enormous  costs  of  the  American  interventions  in  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan  have  inevitably  sparked  a  backlash  against  military  interventions 
generally,  especially  as  the  magnitude  of  the  American  fiscal  crisis  has 
become  apparent.  While  many  critics  of  “nation-building”  argue  that 
the  United  States  should  abandon  military  interventions  altogether, 
others  continue  to  accept  that  such  interventions  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  U.S.  interests.  Where  the  United  States  went  wrong,  these 
latter  critics  claim,  is  in  the  scale  of  its  ambitions  and  the  concomitant 
ways  and  means  adopted  to  achieve  them.  These  critics  argue  that, 
rather  than  seeking  to  transform  the  domestic  politics  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries — a  utopian  or  at  least  prohibitively  costly  goal — the  United  States 
should  commit  only  the  minimum  resources  necessary  to  stabilize  the 
target  state.  Such  small-scale  interventions — what  we  in  this  volume 
term  “minimalist  stabilization” — supposedly  offer  the  opportunity  to 
secure  core  U.S.  interests  at  vastly  less  cost  than  larger  nation-building 
missions. 

At  stake  in  this  debate  are  not  only  future  decisions  about  military 
interventions  but  also  present-day  choices  about  U.S.  force  reductions. 
Despite  these  enormous  stakes,  the  debate  remains  poorly  structured, 
and  little  systematic  empirical  evidence  has  been  offered  in  support  of 
many  of  the  claims  on  either  side. 
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Research  Approach 

This  study  systematically  examines  the  record  of  military  interventions 
in  the  past  four  decades,  combining  a  simple  quantitative  assessment  of 
all  interventions  in  that  period  with  more  in-depth  studies  of  four  cases 
of  minimalist  stabilization. 

The  quantitative  analysis  is  based  on  a  dataset  that  includes  the 
most  comprehensive  known  compilation  of  stabilization  missions  con¬ 
ducted  over  the  past  40  years.  The  full  range  of  stabilization  missions 
includes  operations  launched  on  behalf  of  governments  and  operations 
that  are  neutral  between  the  government  and  armed  opposition,  and  it 
includes  operations  launched  both  during  the  period  of  active  conflict 
and  in  the  immediate  post-conflict  period.  The  analysis  in  this  study 
focuses  on  a  particularly  relevant  subset  of  stabilizing  missions:  those 
deployed  on  behalf  of  an  embattled  government  during  the  period  of 
active  fighting.  Because  the  number  of  cases  of  such  minimalist  stabi¬ 
lization  operations  since  1970  is  so  few  (22  cases  in  conflicts  that  have 
come  to  a  conclusion),  this  study  emphasizes  a  simple,  transparent  ana¬ 
lytical  approach  over  more  sophisticated  quantitative  methodologies 
that  are  highly  sensitive  to  how  small  numbers  of  cases  are  categorized. 

The  quantitative  analysis  is  combined  with  a  series  of  case  studies. 
The  case  studies  enable  readers  to  understand  the  reasons  why  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  operations  result  in  the  outcomes  they  do,  and  they 
allow  for  a  much  more  nuanced  examination  of  the  quality  of  those 
outcomes.  The  case  studies  represent  a  variety  of  background  condi¬ 
tions,  and  they  comprise  approximately  one-sixth  of  all  cases  of  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  missions  launched  on  behalf  of  embattled  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  past  four  decades.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  the  case 
studies  represent  a  strong  basis  on  which  to  judge  general  trends  in 
minimalist  stabilization,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  quanti¬ 
tative  results. 
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Findings 

The  quantitative  analysis  finds  that  minimalist  stabilization  missions 
launched  on  behalf  of  governments  fighting  insurgencies  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  a  partner  government’s  odds  of  winning  the  con¬ 
flict.  They  do,  however,  substantially  improve  a  partner  government’s 
chances  of  avoiding  defeat.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  explained 
by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  mixed  outcomes — that 
is,  cases  in  which  conflicts  become  mired  in  military  stalemate  or  ter¬ 
minate  with  negotiated  settlements  that  concede  considerable  political 
and  security  rights  to  the  insurgents. 

The  qualitative  analyses  provide  important  insights  into  why  this 
pattern  of  outcomes  results  from  minimalist  stabilization.  Typically 
minimalist  stabilization  contributes  to  significant  operational  successes 
(such  as  degrading  insurgent  capabilities)  but  not  to  decisive  gains.  In 
the  cases  of  the  U.S.  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Colombia  over 
the  past  decade,  for  instance,  insurgents  have  experienced  a  number 
of  setbacks,  but  in  both  cases  the  government  appears  to  be  nearing  a 
“floor”  beneath  which  it  is  difficult  to  continue  reducing  the  insurgents. 
In  the  case  of  U.S.  support  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador  in  the  late 
Cold  War  period,  American  assistance  ensured  that  the  government 
would  not  fall  to  Communist  forces,  but  it  was  incapable  of  bringing 
the  conflict  to  an  end.  Instead,  the  war  became  mired  in  a  bloody  and 
prolonged  stalemate — an  outcome  that  appears  common  in  cases  of 
minimalist  stabilization.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  French  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  the  Central  African  Republic,  a  number 
of  coup  attempts  were  thwarted,  but  almost  as  soon  as  international 
forces  departed,  the  coup  attempts  resumed,  leading  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  within  two  years.  These  cases  suggest  that  only  with 
a  more  fundamental  change  in  the  politics  or  international  context  of  a 
conflict  does  decisive  success  become  likely. 
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Policy  Implications 

These  findings  do  not  yield  simple  policy  prescriptions.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  caution  against  viewing  minimalist  stabilization  as  a  panacea. 
Modest  resource  commitments  generally  yield  modest  results.  In  some 
circumstances  such  modest  results  will  be  adequate  to  secure  impor¬ 
tant  U.S.  interests.  In  other  cases  they  will  not,  and  in  some  cases  the 
under-resourcing  of  interventions  may  have  catastrophic  results. 

This  assessment  provokes  three  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  value  of 
minimalist  stabilization?  (2)  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  chances 
of  achieving  durable,  strategic  success?  and  (3)  what  are  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  defense  policy,  particularly  for  defense  restructuring 
debates  and  partnership  strategies? 

The  Value  of  Minimalist  Stabilization 

What  is  the  value  of  minimalist  intervention  if  it  can  improve  the  odds 
of  avoiding  defeat  but  can  seldom  secure  victory?  The  answer  depends 
on  the  context  of  the  intervention.  Although  there  is  no  single  formula, 
a  number  of  rules  of  thumb  are  evident  from  our  analyses: 

•  Avoiding  defeat  may  secure  at  least  minimal  U.S.  objectives  if 
the  loyalty  of  the  client  government  is  the  United  States’  greatest 
concern. 

•  Minimalist  intervention  on  behalf  of  a  government  in  an  ongo¬ 
ing  conflict  may  secure  U.S.  interests  if  the  United  States  is  not 
opposed  to  a  compromise  that  would  offer  the  insurgents  real 
political  power  and  security  guarantees.  In  some  cases,  insurgents 
will  have  to  be  convinced  that  they  cannot  achieve  military  vic¬ 
tory  before  they  will  be  willing  to  negotiate.  In  these  instances 
minimalist  intervention  may  shift  insurgents’  estimates  of  the 
likelihood  of  victory  and  the  costs  of  continued  fighting,  thereby 
inducing  them  to  compromise. 

•  Minimalist  stabilization  may  be  a  useful  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  if  a  prolonged  period  of  low-level  violence  is  an  acceptable 
outcome.  The  critical  question  is  whether  an  insurgency,  once 
degraded  and  contained,  will  stay  degraded  and  contained.  If  not, 
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then  either  the  United  States  must  commit  to  a  semipermanent 
intervention  in  the  conflict  or  it  risks  having  done  no  more  than 
temporarily  ameliorating  the  problem. 

•  Finally,  minimalist  stabilization  may  be  appropriate  if  there 
is  little  concern  about  the  “externalities”  of  prolonged  conflict. 
Civil  wars  are  associated  with  refugee  flows,  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease,  depressed  licit  economic  activity  in  neighboring  states,  the 
flourishing  of  transnational  criminal  networks,  the  incubation  of 
transnational  terrorist  movements,  the  spread  of  instability  and 
conflict  into  neighboring  countries,  and  a  variety  of  other  ills. 
Intervening  states  may  be  willing  to  accept  such  costs  to  maintain 
a  partner  government  in  power.  Such  decisions  should  be  made, 
however,  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  possible  spillover 
effects.  It  may  well  be  that  the  unintended  second-order  effects 
are  worse  than  the  crisis  that  motivated  the  intervention. 


Improving  the  Probability  of  Success 

Flow  might  minimalist  stabilization  operations  be  conducted  or  com¬ 
bined  with  other  instruments  to  improve  the  chances  of  transforming 
operational  into  durable  strategic  successes?  Minimalist  stabilization’s 
odds  of  success  might  be  improved  through  three  means:  (i)  carefully 
choosing  the  circumstances  in  which  such  interventions  are  launched, 
(ii)  combining  them  with  nonmilitary  instruments  to  improve  their 
effectiveness,  and  (iii)  committing  to  stabilizing  the  eventual  peace. 

The  analysis  was  not  structured  to  provide  a  fine-grained  under¬ 
standing  of  the  precise  conditions  under  which  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  Both  the  analysis  here  and  prior 
research,  however,  suggest  at  least  three  contexts  in  which  minimalist 
stabilization  appears  to  be  particularly  effective: 

•  Minimalist  stabilization  appears  most  likely  to  improve  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  odds  of  victory  when  both  the  government  and  the  insur¬ 
gents  are  weak.  In  such  contexts  small  forces  from  outside  may  be 
enough  to  tip  the  balance  decisively.  Of  course,  strong  states  with 
the  will  to  fight  an  insurgency  are  even  more  likely  to  do  well.  But 
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this  may  be  a  case  of  intervention  working  best  where  it  is  least 
needed. 

•  Minimalist  stabilization  may  be  appropriate  if  there  is  a  realis¬ 
tic  opportunity  to  interdict  insurgents’  resource  streams.  In  most 
cases,  however,  such  interdiction  is  difficult  or  impossible,  as  the 
examples  of  Colombia  and  Afghanistan  attest. 

•  Finally,  minimalist  interventions  might  be  usefully  targeted  on 
states  where  a  realistic  path  to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  visible 
but  requires  outside  intervention  to  secure.  Although  this  study 
has  not  focused  on  peace  operations,  minimalist  forces  may  be 
fully  adequate  to  conduct  consensual  peacekeeping  missions. 

The  odds  of  success  might  also  be  improved  by  combining  mini¬ 
malist  operations  with  nonmilitary  instruments: 

•  Many  insurgencies  ended  rapidly — and  the  post-conflict  periods 
remained  highly  stable — when  insurgents  lost  outside  state  spon¬ 
sorship.  Such  a  path  to  conflict  termination  usually  requires  a 
diplomatic  process  in  which  the  external  powers  with  an  interest 
in  the  conflict  are  able  to  secure  their  core  interests  in  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Multilateral  processes  may  also  play  a  critical  role  in 
denying  insurgents  proceeds  from  contraband,  such  as  the  Kim¬ 
berley  Process  that  has  been  created  to  restrict  the  sale  of  so-called 
“conflict  diamonds.” 

•  The  other  potentially  critical  function  for  nonmilitary  instru¬ 
ments  is  binding  partner  governments  to  critical  reforms.  Foreign 
assistance  may  provide  a  government  with  enough  resources  to 
alleviate  internal  pressures  for  reform  but  too  few  resources  to 
enable  fundamental  changes.  The  result  would  be  stagnation — a 
phenomenon  commonly  observed  and  criticized  within  the  devel¬ 
opment  community.  There  are  a  number  of  instruments  that  have 
been  devised  to  try  to  tie  assistance  more  closely  to  reform  efforts, 
including  embedding  foreign  personnel  within  the  partner  state’s 
government,  setting  up  trust  funds  or  other  financial  instru¬ 
ments  that  require  certain  standards  to  be  met  before  money  is 
disbursed,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  most  critical,  however,  is  the  cred- 
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ibility  of  the  intervening  state’s  threat  to  “walk  away”  if  key  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  met. 

•  Finally,  the  odds  of  a  successful  outcome  might  be  improved  by 
long-term  commitments  to  the  partner  state.  The  fact  that  most 
minimalist  interventions  lead  to  stalemate  or  negotiated  settle¬ 
ments — outcomes  that  are  historically  precarious  and  frequently 
lead  to  renewed  fighting — suggests  that  the  need  for  stabilization 
missions  does  not  end  with  the  end  of  conflict  but  endures  well 
into  the  post-conflict  period.  Such  peace  operations,  however,  are 
being  almost  completely  ignored  in  the  current  defense  debates. 

Implications  for  U.S.  Partnership  Strategies 

U.S.  partnership  strategies  should  reflect  the  potential  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  minimalist  stabilization. 

Because  lengthy  stabilization  missions  can  place  significant  stress 
on  U.S.  forces,  whenever  possible  the  United  States  should  seek  to  enlist 
other  partners  in  such  missions.  One  promising  model  is  a  “hybrid” 
approach  used  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo. 
In  these  missions  a  large  number  of  mostly  lower-quality  forces  in 
United  Nations  peace  operations  were  combined  with  a  small  number 
of  forces  from  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  higher-quality  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  troops  could  either  serve  as  a  “maneuver  force” 
capable  of  interceding  in  high-risk  flashpoints  themselves  or  help  to 
organize  local  forces  to  do  the  same,  while  the  remainder  of  the  inter¬ 
national  troops  provided  the  “holding  forces”  to  stabilize  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  a  model  would  reduce  the  expense  of  long-term, 
large-scale  stabilizing  missions  and  reduce  the  stress  on  U.S.  forces. 

Any  time  the  United  States  helps  to  build  the  military  capacity  of 
other  countries,  it  is  critical  that  it  put  in  place  safeguards  to  ensure  as 
best  as  possible  that  its  assistance  is  not  abused.  Partner  governments 
may  be  emboldened  by  American  support  to  take  inadvisable  risks,  and 
partner  governments  may  use  their  military  capabilities  for  ultimately 
self-defeating  repression.  In  interventions  in  which  large  numbers  of 
U.S.  ground  forces  are  present,  such  risks  can  be  reduced.  In  mini¬ 
malist  interventions,  these  risks  are  elevated.  The  United  States  should 
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make  clear  its  “red  lines”  in  such  cases  and  make  clear  that  there  are 
extremely  serious  repercussions  for  violations  of  those  limits. 

Implications  for  U.S.  Defense  Restructuring 

Minimalist  stabilization  operations  yield  a  reasonable  chance  of  modest 
success  for  a  modest  cost.  In  some  circumstances  such  instruments  are 
perfectly  appropriate  and  indeed  should  be  the  preferred  tools  to  real¬ 
ize  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  But  they  are  no  panacea.  In  many  cases 
military  instruments  should  be  avoided  altogether.  And  in  the  worst 
environments,  from  the  evidence  currently  available,  large-scale  inter¬ 
ventions  appear  to  provide  the  highest  probability  of  securing  a  mini¬ 
mally  acceptable  outcome.  Where  critical  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake, 
the  United  States  may  again  decide  that  such  operations  are  the  least- 
bad  option.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  meant  to  minimize  the  enormous 
costs — both  monetary  and  human — of  such  operations,  or  to  claim 
that  the  United  States  has  finally  “gotten  it  right”  when  conducting 
such  operations.  But  it  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  would 
be  accepting  extremely  high  risk  if  it  based  its  defense  capabilities  on 
the  premise  that  it  can  secure  its  critical  interests  through  minimalist 
stabilization  operations  alone.  The  United  States  may  choose  to  accept 
such  risk  in  the  interests  of  fiscal  balance,  but  if  it  does,  it  should  do  so 
with  full  understanding  of  the  possible  consequences. 

This  study  is  a  first  step  in  understanding  both  the  potential  and 
the  limitations  of  minimalist  stabilization.  Further  research  is  required 
to  understand  the  specific  strategies  and  circumstances  that  might 
maximize  the  potential  of  this  approach.  Minimalist  stabilization  may 
offer  an  important  foreign  policy  tool,  particularly  when  embedded  in 
an  appropriate  strategy  and  targeted  on  the  cases  where  it  is  likely  to 
have  the  most  impact.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest,  however,  that 
there  are  significant  limits  to  what  minimalist  stabilization  can  accom¬ 
plish.  The  contemporary  defense  debates  in  the  United  States  should 
be  cognizant  of  these  limitations  and  avoid  the  tendency — evident  in 
history — to  escape  the  mistakes  of  large  interventions  only  by  expect¬ 
ing  too  much  of  small  ones. 
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civil-military  operation 
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Counterinsurgency 
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Ethiopian  People’s  Revolutionary  Democratic  Front 

Ejercito  Revolucionario  del  Pueblo 

El  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 

Armed  Forces  of  Central  Africa 

Fuerza  Armada  de  El  Salvador  (Armed  Forces  of  El 
Salvador) 

Communist  Party’s  Armed  Forces  of  Fiberation 

Habre’s  Armored  Forces  of  the  North 

Fuerzas  Armadas  Revolucionarias  de  Colombia 

Forces  Armees  por  la  Republique  Federale 

Revolutionary  Democratic  Front 
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United  States  Government  Accountability  Office 
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International  Crisis  Group 
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NATO 
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NDA 
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Operation  Enduring  Freedom 

OEF-A 
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The  enormous  costs  of  the  American  interventions  in  Iraq  and  Afghan¬ 
istan  have  inevitably  sparked  a  backlash  against  military  interventions 
generally,  especially  as  the  magnitude  of  the  American  fiscal  crisis  has 
become  apparent.  Many  critics  argue  that  the  United  States  should 
abandon  efforts  to  stabilize  extremely  weak  and  failed  states  altogether. 
They  insist  that  these  states  pose  much  less  of  a  security  threat  to  the 
United  States  than  was  often  claimed  in  the  days  after  the  September  1 1 
attacks,  and  they  point  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
appointing  returns  to  “nation-building”  missions. 

Other  observers  are  equally  critical  of  the  nation-building  con¬ 
cept,  but  they  accept  that  extremely  weak  and  failed  states  do,  in  fact, 
pose  significant  threats  to  U.S.  interests.  They  also  accept  that  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  may  be  necessary  to  secure  those  interests.  Where  the 
United  States  went  wrong,  these  critics  claim,  is  in  the  scale  of  its  ambi¬ 
tions  and  the  concomitant  ways  and  means  adopted  to  achieve  them. 
Rather  than  seeking  to  transform  the  domestic  politics  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries — a  utopian  or  at  least  prohibitively  costly  goal — the  United  States 
should  commit  only  the  minimum  resources  necessary  to  stabilize  the 
target  state.  Such  small-scale  interventions — what  we  in  this  volume 
term  “minimalist  stabilization” — supposedly  offer  the  opportunity  to 
secure  core  U.S.  interests  at  vastly  less  cost  than  larger  nation-building 
missions.  Proponents  typically  cite  recent  American  interventions  such 
as  Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines  (OEF-P)  and  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  for  Plan  Colombia  as  successful  applications  of  minimalist  stabi¬ 
lization.  Although  the  new  U.S.  Defense  Strategic  Guidance  did  not 
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use  the  term  minimalist  stabilization,  it  endorsed  this  approach  when 
it  declared  that  “[w]henever  possible,  we  will  develop  innovative,  low- 
cost,  and  small-footprint  approaches.”1 

This  debate  is  a  critically  important  one.  At  stake  are  not  only 
future  decisions  about  military  interventions  but  also  present-day 
choices  about  U.S.  military  capabilities.  Despite  these  enormous  stakes, 
the  debate  remains  poorly  structured,  and  little  systematic  empirical 
evidence  has  been  offered  in  support  of  many  of  the  claims  on  either 
side. 

While  the  reaction  against  the  disappointments  and  tremendous 
costs  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  is  understandable  and  in  many  ways 
healthy,  there  is  a  risk  of  “overlearning”  the  lessons  of  these  conflicts 
and  simply  making  a  different  set  of  mistakes  in  the  future.  The  current 
backlash  against  nation-building  is  not  new;  similar  reactions  followed 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  crises  of  the  peace  operations  of  the  1990s. 
Each  time  the  United  States  has  careened  between  “maximalist”  and 
“minimalist”  approaches  to  intervention  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  each  can  accomplish  and  the  conditions  under  which  each  is 
likely  to  succeed. 

This  study  systematically  examines  the  record  of  military  inter¬ 
ventions  in  ongoing  conflicts  in  the  past  four  decades,  combining  a 
simple  quantitative  assessment  of  all  interventions  in  that  period  with 
more  in-depth  studies  of  four  cases  of  minimalist  stabilization.  We  find 
that  minimalist  stabilization  missions  launched  on  behalf  of  govern¬ 
ments  fighting  insurgencies  do  not  contribute  significantly  to  a  part¬ 
ner  government’s  odds  of  winning  the  conflict.  They  do,  however,  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  a  partner  government’s  chances  of  avoiding  defeat. 
This  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  mixed  outcomes — that  is,  cases  in  which  conflicts 
become  mired  in  military  stalemate  or  terminate  with  negotiated  set¬ 
tlements  that  concede  considerable  political  and  security  rights  to  the 
insurgents.  Typically  minimalist  stabilization  contributes  to  significant 
operational  successes  (such  as  degrading  insurgent  capabilities)  but  not 


1  United  States  Department  of  Defense,  “Sustaining  U.S.  Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for 
21st  Century  Defense,”  Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  Defense,  January  2012,  p.  6. 
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to  enduring  strategic  gains.  Only  with  a  more  fundamental  change  in 
the  politics  or  international  context  of  a  conflict  does  strategic  success 
become  likely. 

These  findings  do  not  yield  simple  policy  prescriptions.  Whether 
policymakers  choose  minimalist  stabilization,  a  large-scale  operation, 
or  no  intervention  at  all  depends  on  the  context  and  the  strategic  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake.  These  findings  do,  however,  caution  against  viewing  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  as  a  panacea.  Modest  resource  commitments  gen¬ 
erally  yield  modest  results.  In  some  circumstances  such  modest  results 
will  be  adequate  to  secure  important  U.S.  interests.  In  other  cases  they 
will  not,  and  in  some  cases  the  under-resourcing  of  interventions  may 
have  catastrophic  results.  This  study  is  a  first  step  in  understanding 
both  the  potential  and  the  limitations  of  minimalist  stabilization. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  first  describes  the  evolution  of 
the  policy  debates  on  interventions  in  the  wake  of  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan,  explores  the  concept  of  minimalist  stabilization,  then  explains  the 
study’s  approach  to  evaluating  the  empirical  record  of  military  inter¬ 
ventions  over  the  past  four  decades.  The  following  chapter  sets  out  the 
arguments  for  and  against  minimalist  stabilization.  The  third  chapter 
provides  a  simple  quantitative  analysis  of  all  cases  of  civil  wars  or  insur¬ 
gencies2  in  the  era  since  decolonization.  Chapter  Four  explores  four 
cases  of  minimalist  stabilization — El  Salvador,  Colombia,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  Central  African  Republic  (CAR) — in  greater  depth. 
A  final  chapter  concludes  by  exploring  the  policy  implications  of  this 
analysis. 


Background:  Weak  and  Failed  States  and  the  Problem  of 
Intervention 

Weariness  with  Large-Scale  Nation-Building 

The  September  11  attacks  brought  home  the  global  security  implica¬ 
tions  of  weak  and  failed  states  in  a  way  that  the  violence  of  the  1990s 
never  had.  For  years,  observers  had  highlighted  the  potential  for  vio- 


2  We  use  the  terms  civil  wars  and  insurgencies  interchangeably. 
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lence  and  instability  to  spill  over  borders.  These  spillover  effects — some¬ 
times  called  the  “security  externalities”  of  state  weakness — potentially 
included  mass  refugee  flows,  pandemic  disease,  transnational  organized 
crime,  depressed  regional  economic  activity,  the  facilitation  of  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and,  of  course,  transnational 
terrorism.3  Many  observers,  however,  believed  that  the  international 
community  could  and  should  contain  these  spillover  effects  rather  than 
undertaking  the  much  more  costly  alternative  of  intervention  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  underlying  instability.  It  was  not  until  September  11 
that  the  security  risks  of  state  weakness  and  failure  were  elevated  to  a 
core  security  concern  of  the  United  States.  This  new  perspective  was 
embodied  in  the  frequently  cited  passage  from  the  United  States’  2002 
National  Security  Strategy  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  “America  is 
now  threatened  less  by  conquering  states  than  we  are  by  failing  ones.”4 

A  decade  and  two  major  wars  later,  the  United  States  has  grown 
weary  of  the  enormous  costs — both  in  lives  and  dollars — implied  by  a 
strategy  premised  on  strengthening  weak  states.  Many  observers  have 
criticized  the  concept  of  state  failure  itself,  while  others  have  argued 
that  the  security  implications  of  state  failure  for  the  United  States  have 
often  been  exaggerated.5  Others  have  criticized  the  “militarization”  or 
“securitization”  of  what  they  claim  should  be  an  issue  best  addressed 
by  the  development  community.  Yet  another  camp,  however,  accepts 
that  state  weakness  and  failure  can  pose  significant  risks  to  core  U.S. 
security  interests,  and  they  accept  that  a  military  response  may  be  justi¬ 
fied,  at  least  in  some  instances.  U.S.  strategy  did  not  misapprehend  the 
nature  of  the  threat  nor  the  nature  of  the  tools  required  to  respond  to 
the  threat.  Where  the  United  States  went  wrong,  these  analysts  claim, 


3  See  for  example  Paul  Collier,  V.  L.  Elliott,  Havard  Hegre,  Anke  Hoeffler,  Marta  Reynal- 
Querol,  and  Nicholas  Sambanis,  Breaking  the  Conflict  Trap:  Civil  War  and  Policy  Develop¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.C.:  The  World  Bank  and  Oxford  University  Press,  2003. 

4  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  September  2002,  p.  1. 

5  Anne  L.  Clunan  and  Harold  Trinkunas,  Ungoverned  Spaces:  Alternative  to  State  Authority 
in  an  Era  of  Softened  Sovereignty,  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  2010;  Stewart 
Patrick,  Weak  Links:  Fragile  States,  Global  Threats,  and  International  Security,  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2011. 
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was  in  the  scale  of  its  ambition  and  the  enormous  means  devoted  to 
obtaining  these  unrealistic  ends. 

The  orthodox  prescription  for  intervention  in  weak  and  failed 
states  entails  a  large-scale  international  security  presence  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  mission  to  address  the  “root  causes”  of  instability:  dys¬ 
functional  governance,  extreme  poverty,  radical  economic  dispari¬ 
ties,  poisonous  intercommunal  relations,  and  the  collapse  of  the  state’s 
monopoly  on  the  legitimate  use  of  force.6  To  establish  the  security  pre¬ 
requisites  for  these  wide-reaching  ambitions,  U.S.  military  doctrine 
suggests  the  presence  of  at  least  20  troops  for  each  1,000  inhabitants  of 
the  host  nation.  Where  the  host  nation’s  security  forces  have  collapsed 
and  cannot  provide  a  significant  proportion  of  those  20  troops,  the 
implied  commitment  of  international  forces  is  potentially  enormous.  A 
hypothetical  intervention  in  Iran,  for  instance,  would  require  the  long¬ 
term  deployment  of  approximately  1.5  million  troops  by  this  standard. 

Critics  claim  that  such  large-scale  interventions  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified  due  to  their  poor  record  of  success  and  their  exorbitant  costs. 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  but  the  two  most  recent  failures  of  ambi¬ 
tious  nation-building  agendas,  they  argue.  The  record  of  failure  in  fact 
extends  back  for  decades,  say  critics,  encompassing  the  disappointing 
returns  on  peace  operations  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S. 
experience  in  Vietnam,  and  the  colonial  experiences  of  the  European 
powers.  This  argument  is  regaining  considerable  currency  in  defense 
circles,  and  it  is  echoed  in  a  backlash  among  many  academics  and 
development  experts  against  ambitious,  Western-engineered  policies  of 
political  and  social  transformation  in  developing  countries.7 


6  For  an  overview  of  the  United  States  government’s  understanding  of  the  goals  and  tasks 
required  for  such  missions,  see  United  States  Department  of  State,  S/CRS  “Essential  Tasks 
Matrix,”  undated.  For  an  overview  of  U.S.  military  doctrine  for  such  missions,  see  United 
States  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-07:  Stability  Operations ,  Washington, 
D.C.:  ffeadquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006b. 

7  Christopher  Clapham,  “The  Global-Local  Politics  of  State  Decay,”  in  Robert  I.  Rotberg, 
ed.,  When  States  Fail:  Causes  and  Consequences ,  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  2004, 
pp.  77-93;  Pierre  Englebert  and  Denis  M.  Tull,  “Postconflict  Reconstruction  in  Africa: 
Flawed  Ideas  About  Failed  States,”  International  Security ,  Vol.  32,  No.  4,  Spring  2008, 
pp.  106-139;  Amitai  Etzioni,  “Bottom-Up  Nation  Building,”  Policy  Review,  Vol.  158,  2009; 
Amitai  Etzioni,  “A  Self-Restrained  Approach  to  Nation-Building  by  Foreign  Powers,”  Inter- 
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Even  if  proponents  of  large-scale  stability  operations  can  point  to 
specific  cases  of  relative  success,  critics  still  claim  that  such  massive  mis¬ 
sions  are  too  costly  to  be  justifiable  in  an  era  of  severe  fiscal  constraints 
and  popular  “intervention  fatigue.”  The  dollar  costs  of  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  (OIF)  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  have  been 
enormous:  As  of  May  2010,  the  two  operations  combined  accounted 
for  $159  billion  of  the  annual  Department  of  Defense  budget.8  Some 
estimates  have  placed  the  total  cost  of  OIF  as  high  as  $3  trillion  or 
more.9  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  interest 
alone  from  the  two  wars  could  cost  the  United  States  $700  billion 
between  2001  and  2017.10  The  stress  on  U.S.  service  members  has  been 
similarly  heavy:  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  3,400  U.S.  military  officers 
surveyed  in  a  2008  poll  said  the  Iraq  war  had  “stretched  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  dangerously  thin.”* 11  The  greatest  cost,  of  course,  has  been  the  cost 
in  human  lives:  Over  6,000  Americans  have  been  killed  in  the  wars  as 
of  2011,  while  the  United  States’  coalition  partners  have  lost  over  1,000 
more.12  At  a  minimum  over  100,000  Iraqis  and  Afghans  have  also  per¬ 
ished,  although  estimates  vary  widely.13 

It  is  therefore  unsurprising  that  Americans  have  turned  against 
such  wars.  According  to  a  recent  survey,  four  out  of  five  Americans 


national  Affairs,  Vol.  80,  No.  1,  2004,  pp.  1-17;  Jeremy  M.  Weinstein,  Autonomous  Recov¬ 
ery  and  International  Intervention  in  Comparative  Perspective,  New  York:  Center  for  Global 
Development,  April  2005. 

8  Nancy  A.  Youssef,  “Pentagon  Rethinking  Value  of  Major  Counterinsurgencies,” 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  2010. 

9  Joseph  E.  Stiglitz  and  Linda  J.  Bilmes,  “The  True  Cost  of  the  Iraq  War:  $3  Trillion  and 
Beyond,”  Washington  Post,  September  5,  2010. 

10  “U.S.  CBO  [Congressional  Budget  Office]  Estimates  $2.4  Trillion  Long-Term  War 
Costs,”  Reuters,  October  24,  2007. 

11  “The  U.S.  Military  Index,”  Foreign  Policy,  March-April  2008,  pp.  71-77. 

12  Numbers  are  drawn  from  icasualties.org. 

13  For  example  Jonathan  Steele  and  Suzanne  Goldenberg,  “What  Is  the  Real  Death  Toll  in 
Iraq?”  Guardian,  March  19,  2008. 
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think  the  United  States  spends  too  much  defending  other  countries.14 
Over  half  now  think  the  United  States  should  not  be  involved  in 
Afghanistan.15 

The  Growing  Consensus  in  Favor  of  Minimalist  Stabilization 

If  Americans  have  tired  of  nation-building  commitments,  how  should 
the  United  States  respond  if  it  believes  that  at  least  some  weak  and 
failed  states  may  pose  severe  threats  to  American  security  in  the  future? 
For  an  influential  portion  of  the  U.S.  defense  community,  the  answer 
is  that  the  United  States  should  not  abandon  military  interventions  but 
rather  scale  down  U.S.  goals,  with  a  concomitant  reduction  in  resource 
requirements.  Steven  Metz  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  succinctly 
summarizes  the  rationale  for  such  small-scale  missions — what  we  in 
this  volume  call  “minimalist  stabilization”: 

American  strategy  was  to  “drain  the  swamp”  by  helping  build 
effective,  responsive  governments  and  prosperous  economies .... 

The  great  flaw  with  this  idea  is  its  massive  inefficiency — the  costs 
of  any  gains  to  American  security  far  outweigh  the  benefits  .... 

The  world  is  full  of  “swamps.”  By  all  measures,  they  are  grow¬ 
ing,  not  shrinking.  The  economic  and  human  costs  of  stabilizing 
them  and  making  them  prosperous  are  astronomical.  In  the  last 
few  decades  of  the  20th  century  and  the  first  of  the  21st  century, 
the  United  States  could  afford  an  expensive  and  inefficient  “drain 
the  swamps”  strategy.  But  as  we  grapple  with  an  aging  popula¬ 
tion,  exploding  health  care  costs,  decaying  infrastructure,  and 
mounting  educational  challenges,  the  American  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  such  inefficiency.  This  suggests  that  future  military 
operations  will  not  emulate  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  .  .  .  ,16 


14  “48%  Think  Major  Cuts  in  Defense  Spending  Won’t  Put  America  at  Risk,”  Rasmussen 
Reports,  July  18,  2011. 

15  Quinnipiac  University  Poll,  July  2011,  accessed  via  iPoll  on  July  27,  2011. 

16  Steven  Metz,  “The  Army’s  Strategic  Role,”  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn.:  Strategic  Studies 
Institute,  Army  War  College,  2009. 
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The  well-known  counterinsurgency  expert  David  Kilcullen  raises 
the  use  of  such  operations  to  the  status  of  a  “doctrine” — a  part  of  what 
he  calls  his  “Anti-Powell  Doctrine.”  Although  Kilcullen  states  that  mil¬ 
itary  interventions  should  be  avoided  altogether  when  possible,  when 
they  are  required,  “[planners  should  select  the  lightest,  most  indirect 
and  least  intrusive  form  of  intervention  that  will  achieve  the  necessary 
effect.  Policymakers  should  work  by,  with,  and  through  partnerships 
with  local  government  administrators,  civil  society  leaders,  and  local 
security  forces  wherever  possible.”17  In  a  similar  vein,  Robert  Kaplan, 
foreign  correspondent  for  The  Atlantic  and  senior  fellow  at  the  Center 
for  a  New  American  Security,  writes  that  “  [t]  he  smaller  the  unit,  and 
the  farther  forward  it  is  deployed  among  the  indigenous  population, 
the  more  it  can  accomplish.  This  is  a  lesson  that  turns  imperial  over¬ 
stretch  on  its  head.”18  Max  Boot  and  Richard  Bennett  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations  praise  one  example  of  this  approach,  OEF-P, 
writing  that  “this  ‘soft  and  light’  approach — a  ‘soft’  counterinsurgency 
strategy,  a  light  American  footprint — is  a  model  that  has  obvious  appli¬ 
cation  to  many  countries  around  the  world  where  we  cannot  or  will  not 
send  large  numbers  of  troops.”19 

Such  discussions  have  deeply  penetrated  official  thinking  in 
Washington.  The  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  declares, 
“Efforts  that  use  smaller  numbers  of  U.S.  forces  and  emphasize  host- 
nation  leadership  are  generally  preferable  to  large-scale  counterinsur¬ 
gency  campaigns.  By  emphasizing  host-nation  leadership  and  employ¬ 
ing  modest  numbers  of  U.S.  forces,  the  United  States  can  sometimes 
obviate  the  need  for  larger-scale  counterinsurgency  campaigns.”20  The 
measured  tone  in  the  2010  QDR,  however,  likely  belied  the  extent  of 
the  shift  in  U.S.  thinking.  Media  reports  suggested  a  broader  reorienta- 


17  David  Kilcullen,  The  Accidental  Guerrilla:  Fighting  Small  Wars  in  the  Midst  of  a  Big  One, 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2009,  p.  283. 

18  Robert  D.  Kaplan,  “Imperial  Grunts,”  Atlantic,  October  2005. 

19  Max  Boot  and  Richard  Bennett,  “Treading  Softly  in  the  Philippines,”  Weekly  Standard, 
Vol.  14,  No.  16,  January  5-12,  2009,  pp.  22-28. 

20  United  States  Department  of  Defense,  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report,  Washington, 
D.C.:  Department  of  Defense,  February  2010. 
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tion  toward  such  minimalist  stabilization  missions,  with  the  McClatcby 
Newspapers  reporting  that 

U.S.  military  strategists  are  quietly  shifting  gears,  saying  that 
large-scale  counterinsurgency  efforts  cost  too  much  and  last  too 
long  ....  Many  Pentagon  strategists  think  that  future  counter¬ 
insurgencies  should  involve  fewer  American  ground  troops  and 
more  military  trainers,  special  forces  and  airstrikes  ....  The  mili¬ 
tary  calls  it  “foreign  internal  defense,”  although  some  have  a  pith- 
ier  name:  counterinsurgency  light.21 

This  perspective  became  codified  as  the  official  U.S.  thinking  in  the 
recently  released  Defense  Strategic  Guidance,  which  stated  that  “U.S. 
forces  will  ...  be  ready  to  conduct  limited  counterinsurgency  and 
other  stability  operations  if  required,  [but]  U.S.  forces  will  no  longer  be 
sized  to  conduct  large-scale,  prolonged  stability  operations.”22 


Moving  Beyond  the  Current  Debate 

Proponents  of  minimalist  stabilization  appear  to  be  dominating  pres¬ 
ent  defense  debates,  but  critics  suggest  that  there  is  little  that  is  new  in 
this  latest  turn  of  the  debate.  Following  the  Vietnam  War,  the  United 
States  also  turned  to  small-scale  interventions  designed  to  support 
partner  nations  under  the  so-called  “Nixon  Doctrine.”23  Most  of  the 
proxy  wars  of  the  late  Cold  War  period,  however,  became  mired  in 
bloody  stalemate.  Similarly,  in  the  1990s  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
Security  Council  often  sought  to  stabilize  states  in  conflict  or  recov¬ 
ering  from  conflict  through  peace  operations,  yet  the  member  states 
frequently  failed  to  authorize  substantial  troop  and  resource  commit¬ 
ments.  The  consequences  of  these  under-resourced  operations  were  evi- 


21  Youssef,  2010. 

22  United  States  Department  of  Defense,  2012,  p.  6. 

23  Richard  Nixon,  “Vietnamization,”  Public  Papers  of the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon,  1969 ,  pp.  901-909.  See  also  Peter  Beinart,  “Return  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,”  Time 
Magazine ,  January  4,  2007. 
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dent  in  disasters  such  as  Rwanda  and  Angola,  leading  the  so-called 
Brahimi  Commission  to  demand  appropriately  large  resource  com¬ 
mitments  from  the  Security  Council  whenever  a  peace  operation  was 
authorized  for  any  but  the  most  benign  environments.24  Finally,  critics 
of  small-scale  stabilization  missions  point  out  that  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  in  Afghanistan  (OEF-A)  itself  began  as  a  very  small  mission, 
only  transitioning  to  a  large  stability  operation  after  the  “light  foot¬ 
print”  approach  had  utterly  failed. 

The  debate  as  it  stands  now  is  poorly  structured.  Proponents  of 
minimalist  stabilization  typically  spend  more  time  arguing  against 
interventions  like  Iraq  and  more  recently  Afghanistan  than  they  spend 
clearly  articulating  what  they  are  for.  A  full  accounting  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  and  against  minimalist  stabilization  has  not  been 
provided.  And  proponents  typically  cite  the  same  handful  of  recent 
cases — in  particular  U.S.  support  for  the  governments  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Colombia — without  a  broader  reckoning  of  the  empirical 
record.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  lays  the  groundwork  for  address¬ 
ing  these  issues.  The  next  section  provides  a  precise  definition  of  the 
concept  of  “minimalist  stabilization,”  while  the  following  section 
details  the  research  design  this  study  uses  to  assess  the  evidence  on 
either  side  of  the  debate. 


The  Concept  of  Minimalist  Stabilization 

The  first  step  in  evaluating  a  policy  is  to  define  it  clearly.  This  study 
groups  a  variety  of  related  proposals  under  the  concept  of  “minimalist 
stabilization.”  We  define  “minimalist  stabilization”  as  small-scale,  low- 
cost  operations  combining  military  and  civilian  activities  to  influence 
the  political  authority  structure  of  a  state  in  or  recovering  from  vio¬ 
lent  conflict.  They  can  either  be  launched  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  the  target  state  (as  in  counterinsurgency  operations)  or  be  neutral 
between  the  government  and  armed  opposition  groups  (as  in  peace 


24  UN  Security  Council,  Report  of  the  Panel  on  United  Nations  Peace  Operations ,  A/55/305 
and  S/2000/809,  August  21,  2000. 
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operations),  although  we  are  excluding  cases  of  intervention  on  behalf 
of  rebels  (as  in  unconventional  warfare)  as  destabilizing  missions.  Min¬ 
imalist  stabilization  operations  can  involve  direct  action  or  working 
through  local  partners  or  both.  They  can  be  launched  during  periods 
of  active  conflict  or  in  the  immediate  aftermath  in  order  to  stabilize  a 
peace,  although  this  study  focuses  on  interventions  in  ongoing  wars. 

The  concept  of  minimalist  stabilization  can  be  understood  in 
terms  of  the  ends-ways-means  rubric  used  by  U.S.  military  planners. 
For  an  operation  to  be  considered  an  instance  of  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  the  desired  end  state  must  focus  on  stabilizing  a  partner  state; 
purely  military  operations  such  as  targeted  killings  of  terrorist  lead¬ 
ers  are  excluded.  Second,  the  ways  must  combine  some  degree  of  civil 
instruments  with  military  ones;  arms  sales  alone  would  not  be  included 
in  the  category.  Finally  and  most  obviously,  the  means  must  be  small. 
How  small  is  small  enough  to  be  considered  “minimalist”?  Any  “break 
point”  along  the  spectrum  from  no  intervention  to  massive  occupation 
will  necessarily  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  we  describe 
as  “minimalist”  those  operations  deploying  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
doctrinally  accepted  force-to-population  ratio  of  20  security  person¬ 
nel  per  1,000  inhabitants — that  is,  fewer  than  2  security  personnel  for 
every  1,000  residents.  Although  somewhat  arbitrary,  in  practice  this 
rule  fairly  neatly  separates  interventions  into  intuitively  appropriate 
categories,  with  only  a  couple  of  cases  near  the  boundary. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  minimalist  stabilization  missions  are 
not  equivalent  to  such  terms  as  small-scale  contingencies  (SSCs),  sta¬ 
bility  operations  (SOs),  security  force  assistance  (SFA),  building  part¬ 
ner  capacity  (BPC),  or  foreign  internal  defense  (FID),  although  all  of 
these  terms  are  related.  According  to  U.S.  military  doctrine,  stabil¬ 
ity  operations  may  be  small  or  large,  and  they  typically  entail  a  full 
range  of  activities  to  stabilize  a  partner  country,  including  tasks  such  as 
establishing  civil  security,  establishing  civil  control,  restoring  essential 
services,  supporting  governance,  and  supporting  economic  and  infra¬ 
structure  development.  Minimalist  stabilization  missions  may  be — 
and  in  fact  typically  are — much  more  circumscribed  in  their  ambi¬ 
tions.  Small-scale  contingencies,  on  the  other  hand,  include  a  much 
narrower  range  of  missions,  but  they  may  be  purely  “kinetic,”  such 
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as  narrowly  defined  counterterrorism  operations  or  punitive  raids,  or 
they  may  be  purely  humanitarian,  without  any  intent  to  influence  the 
political  authority  structures  of  the  target  state.  SFA  and  BPC  generally 
refer  to  developing  partner  states’  security  organs.  While  such  activities 
are  almost  always  a  part  of  minimalist  stabilization,  the  latter  concept 
also  encompasses  broader  development  activities,  and  it  often  includes 
direct  action  (of  either  the  peace  operations  or  counterinsurgency  vari¬ 
ety).  Finally,  FID  refers  exclusively  to  counterinsurgency-type  activi¬ 
ties,  while  minimalist  stabilization  also  includes  peace  support  mis¬ 
sions.  Table  1.1  helps  to  place  minimalist  stabilization  missions  in  their 
broader  context. 

There  remains  a  considerable  range  of  operations  that  fall  within 
the  concept  of  minimalist  stabilization.  In  practice  these  operations 
tend  to  emphasize  two  features.  First,  they  usually  accept  and  work 
within  existing  local  power  structures  rather  than  pursuing  any  broader 
transformative  agendas.  Second,  they  typically  emphasize  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  host  nation’s  own  security  forces  so  that  responsibility 
for  the  partner’s  security  can  be  transitioned  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  most  commonly  cited  examples  of  minimalist  stabilization 
missions  include  OEF-P  and  U.S.  support  for  Plan  Colombia,  although 
many  lesser  known  interventions  would  also  fit  within  this  category, 
such  as  Russian  intervention  in  Tajikistan  or  the  Nigerian-led  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  of  West  African  States  Monitoring  Group  missions 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia.  Reaching  further  back,  other  examples 
include  U.S.  support  for  the  government  of  El  Salvador  in  the  late  Cold 
War,  British  support  for  the  government  of  Oman,  and  a  long  history 


Table  1.1 

A  Typology  of  Military  Operations 


Instruments 

Commitment 

Military 

Military  and  Civil 

High 

Traditional  warfare 

Orthodox  nation-building 

Low 

Limited  intervention 

Minimalist  stabilization 
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of  French  interventions  on  behalf  of  governments  in  post-colonial  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 


Approach 

This  study  adopts  a  two-step  approach  to  the  empirical  analysis  of  min¬ 
imalist  stabilization.  In  a  first  step,  we  provide  a  simple  quantitative 
assessment  of  all  civil  wars  or  insurgencies  in  the  past  40  years.  In  this 
study,  we  restrict  our  focus  to  a  particularly  relevant  subset  of  minimalist 
stabilization  operations:  interventions  on  behalf  of  an  embattled  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  period  of  active  conflict.  Our  quantitative  analysis 
compares  outcomes  between  cases  of  large-scale  nation-building  mis¬ 
sions,  minimalist  stabilization  operations,  and  cases  without  any  for¬ 
eign  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  government.  There  are  a  total  of  22 
minimalist  stabilization  missions  in  such  circumstances  and  five  large- 
scale  interventions.25  Given  these  small  numbers,  decisions  about  how 
to  classify  a  single  case  can  considerably  influence  a  statistical  analysis. 
Rather  than  adopting  more  sophisticated  statistical  methods,  there¬ 
fore,  we  emphasize  transparency  by  adopting  very  simple  quantitative 
comparisons  and  providing  detailed  explanations  of  our  classifications 
in  the  appendix  and  in  coding  notes  that  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  authors. 

In  a  second  step  we  investigate  four  cases  of  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  Chapter  Four.  These  cases  were  chosen  to  represent  a  variety  of 
background  conditions  (relatively  high  and  very  low  levels  of  economic 
development,  powerful  and  weak  insurgencies)  and  intervening  forces. 
All  four  cases  can  be  (and  indeed  have  been)  considered  “success  sto¬ 
ries.”  By  focusing  on  specific  cases,  we  can  determine  why  minimalist 
stabilization  produces  the  outcomes  it  does.26  More  importantly,  we 


25  The  actual  number  of  cases  is  26,  but  we  exclude  all  cases  of  ongoing  wars  (four  in  total) 
since  it  is  impossible  to  code  the  outcomes  of  such  conflicts  for  quantitative  analysis. 

26  Or,  in  social  science  terminology,  what  are  the  causal  mechanisms  linking  causes  and 
effects?  See  Peter  Hedstrom  and  Richard  Swedberg,  Social  Mechanisms:  An  Analytic  Approach 
to  Social  Theory ,  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1998. 
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can  better  understand  what  “success”  means  in  these  contexts.  The  four 
case  studies  represent  approximately  one-sixth  of  all  cases  of  minimal¬ 
ist  stabilization  on  behalf  of  governments  in  periods  of  active  conflict 
in  the  past  four  decades.27  For  these  reasons  we  believe  the  conclusions 
we  draw  from  our  qualitative  analysis  can  be  applied  across  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  minimalist  stabilization  scenarios. 

This  analysis  provides  an  important  empirical  foundation  for 
debates  about  the  uses  and  limits  of  minimalist  stabilization.  In  many 
ways,  though,  it  is  only  an  early  step  in  what  should  be  a  much  broader, 
sustained  discussion  in  U.S.  policy  circles.  The  benefits  of  minimal¬ 
ist  stabilization  should  not  be  oversold,  and  we  believe  this  analysis 
provides  an  important  corrective  against  some  of  the  more  sweeping 
claims  made  by  proponents  of  the  concept.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
clearly  are  circumstances  in  which  stabilization  may  be  required  to 
secure  important  U.S.  interests  but  the  costs  and  risks  of  large-scale 
operations  cannot  be  justified.  Employed  correctly,  minimalist  stabili¬ 
zation  may  be  an  important  tool  for  such  contingencies.  Further  analy¬ 
sis  is  required,  however,  to  better  understand  the  circumstances  and 
strategies  that  may  maximize  these  operations’  chances  of  success. 


27  Brief  summaries  of  the  remaining  cases  of  minimalist  stabilization  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  authors  as  part  of  the  coding  notes  for  this  project. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Arguments  For  and  Against  Minimalist 
Stabilization 


This  chapter  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  broader  assessment  of  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization.  It  reviews  the  arguments  for  and  against  this 
approach — arguments  that  tap  a  rich  vein  of  academic  and  policy  lit¬ 
erature  extending  back  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

Proponents  of  minimalist  stabilization  make  three  broad  claims. 
First,  minimalist  operations  have  vastly  lower  costs  and  so  can  be  more 
easily  sustained  by  outside  powers  like  the  United  States.  Second, 
smaller  missions  are  less  likely  to  spark  nationalist  backlashes  against 
external  forces  and  their  local  allies.  Third,  minimalist  approaches  are 
less  likely  to  breed  a  culture  of  dependence  in  the  host  nation’s  political 
class,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  adapt  to  local  conditions. 

Opponents  dispute  each  of  these  claims.  They  also  warn  that 
minimalist  operations  are  able  to  exercise  less  control  over  local  allies 
and  thus  risk  having  international  assistance  abused.  Finally,  skeptics 
note  that  many  interventions  that  began  small  inexorably  escalated, 
trapping  the  outside  power  and  exacting  costs  far  out  of  line  with  ini¬ 
tial  expectations. 


Costs  and  Sustainability 

There  is  widespread  support  for  the  claim  that  the  benefits  of  large- 
scale  stabilization  missions  are  incommensurate  to  the  costs,  even 
when  costs  are  understood  narrowly  in  terms  of  financial  expenditure. 
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Typical  of  this  perspective  is  a  recent  report  by  the  Afghanistan  Study 
Group,  which  argued  that 

the  U.S.  will  be  spending  almost  $100  billion  per  year  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  with  a  stated  primary  purpose  of  eradicating  just  20  to 
30  A1  Qaeda  leaders,  and  in  a  country  whose  total  GDP  [gross 
domestic  product]  is  only  $14  billion  per  annum.  This  is  a  serious 
imbalance  of  expenses  to  benefit.  $100  billion  per  year  is  more 
than  the  entire  annual  cost  of  the  Obama  administration’s  new 
health  care  plan  and  is  money  that  could  be  used  to  better  coun¬ 
ter  global  terrorist  threats,  reduce  the  $1.4  trillion  annual  deficit, 
repair  and  modernize  a  large  portion  of  U.S.  infrastructure,  radi¬ 
cally  enhance  American  educational  investment,  launch  a  mas¬ 
sive  new  Manhattan  Project-like  effort  on  energy  alternatives 
research,  or  be  used  for  other  critical  purposes.1 

This  argument  is  by  no  means  unique  to  Afghanistan;  many  have 
argued  that  such  disproportionate  costs  are  inherent  to  the  way  that 
the  United  States  practices  stabilization  missions  and  their  likelihood 
of  success.2 

These  costs  of  course  become  all  the  more  difficult  to  justify  when 
the  human  toll  is  included.  Battlefield  fatalities  have  long  been  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  primary  determinants  of  American  support  for  military 
interventions.3  Since  the  United  States’  “center  of  gravity”  for  military 
interventions  is  its  public  opinion,  it  is  critical  to  preserve  public  sup¬ 
port.4  Minimalist  stabilization  missions  require  far  fewer  American 
personnel,  and  at  least  in  counterinsurgency  environments,  they  entail 


1  Afghanistan  Study  Group,  A  New  Way  Forward:  Rethinking  U.S.  Strategy  in  Afghanistan, 
2010,  p.  9. 

2  See  for  example  Metz,  2009;  Adam  Shilling,  “Nation-Building,  Stability  Operations,  and 
Prophylactic  Coin,”  PKSOI Perspective,  May  5,  2010. 

^  John  Mueller,  War,  Presidents,  and  Public  Opinion ,  New  York:  Wiley,  1973. 

4  Harry  G.  Summers,  On  Strategy:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Vietnam  War ,  New  York:  Dell 
Publishing,  1984,  p.  181;  Shilling,  2010. 
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far  fewer  casualties.5  This  smaller  commitment  of  American  service¬ 
men  and  women,  combined  with  the  much  smaller  dollar  costs,  makes 
minimalist  stabilization  missions  much  easier  to  sustain  over  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time.6 

Such  arguments  generally  favor  proponents  of  minimalist  stabi¬ 
lization — although  perhaps  not  as  much  as  the  concept’s  supporters 
claim.  When  a  path  to  victory  is  not  clear  or  Americans  are  dubious 
of  the  ends  being  pursued,  they  become  highly  averse  to  even  rela¬ 
tively  small  numbers  of  casualties.7  If  minimalist  stabilization  missions 
have  lower  odds  of  success,  or  if  they  appear  to  be  open-ended  com¬ 
mitments  in  a  prolonged  war,  then  Americans  may  have  trouble  sup¬ 
porting  even  much  smaller  interventions.  Moreover,  even  “minimalist” 
missions  may  have  not-insignificant  dollar  costs:  American  support  for 
Plan  Colombia  has  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars,  despite  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  hundred  American  personnel  are  present  in  the  country. 
Clearly  minimalist  missions  are  more  sustainable  than  interventions 
on  the  scale  of  OIF  or  OEF-A  in  recent  years,  but  there  are  limits  even 
to  these  operations. 


Nationalist  Backlashes  and  Golden  Hours 

A  second  argument  frequently  made  in  favor  of  small-scale  interven¬ 
tions  is  the  risk  of  a  nationalist  backlash  against  large  numbers  of  for¬ 
eign  troops.  David  Kilcullen’s  book  The  Accidental  Guerrilla  attracted 
considerable  attention  to  this  argument,  although  it  has  been  prevalent 
in  thinking  on  counterinsurgency  since  the  wars  of  decolonization  in 


5  In  peace  operations,  however,  smaller  missions  are  frequently  more  likely  to  lead  to  casu¬ 
alties.  See  James  Dobbins,  Seth  G.  Jones,  Keith  Crane,  Andrew  Rathmell,  Brett  Steele,  Rich¬ 
ard  Teltschik,  and  Anga  R.  Timilsina,  The  UN’s  Role  in  Nation-Building:  From  the  Congo  to 
Iraq ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MG-304-RC,  2005. 

6  Boot  and  Bennett,  2009. 

7  Eric  V.  Larson,  Casualties  and  Consensus:  The  Historical  Role  of  Casualties  in  Domestic  Sup¬ 
port  for  U.S.  Military  Operations,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MR-726-RC, 
1996;  Christopher  Gelpi,  Peter  Feaver,  and  Jason  Reifler,  “Success  Matters:  Casualty  Sensi¬ 
tivity  and  the  War  in  Iraq,”  International  Security,  Vol.  30,  No.  3,  2005,  pp.  7-46. 
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the  1950s  and  1960s.8  Kilcullen  claims  that  foreign  troops  generate 
a  sort  of  “autoimmune”  response  from  traditional  societies.  Outside 
powers  are  much  more  likely  to  secure  their  goals,  he  claims,  if  they 
can  avoid  engendering  this  autoimmune  response  by  either  avoiding 
military  options  altogether  or,  where  military  instruments  are  neces¬ 
sary,  using  the  smallest  and  most  indirect  approach  possible  to  obtain 
the  desired  goals.  Such  an  argument  has  considerable  resonance  with 
decisionmakers;  certainly  fear  of  the  “graveyard  of  empires”  played  an 
important  role  in  the  United  States’  initial  adoption  of  a  “light  foot¬ 
print”  approach  in  Afghanistan. 

Although  foreign  powers  have  an  unimpressive  record  of  victory 
in  counterinsurgency  campaigns  throughout  the  world,  the  reasons  for 
this  record  are  much  less  clear.  It  could  be  that  foreign  powers  provoke 
the  autoimmune  response  hypothesized  by  Kilcullen.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  foreign  powers  simply  have  less  at  stake  in  a  far¬ 
away  war  than  those  who  must  live  daily  with  the  outcome — that  is, 
the  “balance  of  will”  favors  local  parties  even  if  the  balance  of  power 
favors  the  larger,  more  developed  intervening  countries.9  If  this  latter 
explanation  is  correct,  then  the  key  to  stabilizing  a  foreign  country  is 
not  to  maintain  a  small  footprint  but  to  maintain  domestic  political 
support.  And  as  the  discussion  above  indicated,  such  popular  support 
may  be  forthcoming  even  for  large  operations  if  the  conflict  directly 
affects  core  U.S.  security  interests  and  the  public  is  persuaded  that  the 
odds  of  victory  are  sufficiently  high. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  appropriate  policy  is  precisely  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  one  suggested  by  the  “minimalist”  camp:  The  proper  pre¬ 
scription  may  be  to  “go  large,”  especially  early  in  an  intervention,  when 
popular  expectations  in  the  host  nation  are  being  shaped.  According  to 
this  latter  perspective,  the  initial  period  of  an  intervention  constitutes 
a  “golden  hour,”  in  which  public  support  for  an  intervention  may  be 


8  Kilcullen,  2009;  Bard  E.  O’Neill,  Insurgency  and  Terrorism:  Inside  Modern  Revolutionary 
Warfare ,  Washington,  D.C.:  Brassey’s,  1990;  John  Shy  and  Thomas  W.  Collier,  “Revolution¬ 
ary  War,”  in  Peter  Paret,  ed.,  Makers  of  Modern  Strategy  from  Machiavelli  to  the  Nuclear  Age, 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1986. 

9  Andrew  Mack,  “Why  Big  Nations  Lose  Small  Wars:  The  Politics  of  Asymmetric  Con¬ 
flict,”  International  Security,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  1975,  pp.  175-200. 
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gained  if  the  intervening  parties  provide  the  critical  services — above 
all,  security  demanded  by  the  population.10  Although  there  is  no  rig¬ 
orous  empirical  support  for  the  notion  of  a  golden  hour,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  the  provision  of  security  to  the  population  is  a 
critical  determinant  of  conflict  outcomes.* 11  If  the  local  government  is 
incapable  of  protecting  the  population  from  insurgents,  or  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  so  predatory  that  its  actions  provoke  even  greater  instability, 
then  a  large  foreign  presence  may  be  necessary  until  the  government 
is  capable  of  providing  a  sufficient  level  of  security  to  the  population. 


Dependency,  Adaptability,  and  Transformation 

Proponents  of  minimalist  stabilization  often  provide  a  third  argument 
in  favor  of  this  approach:  Because  such  missions  have  a  small  interna¬ 
tional  footprint,  they  must  rely  on  local  actors  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
making  them  much  more  likely  to  be  adapted  to  local  realities  and  less 
likely  to  make  the  supported  regime  dependent  on  foreign  assistance. 
From  this  perspective,  “[ojperating  with  economy  compels  innovation 
and  adaptation.”12 

The  claim  that  large  nation-building  missions  impose  a  one-size- 
hts  all  template  ill-adapted  to  local  contexts — or  at  least  that  inter¬ 
veners  seek  to  export  their  own  institutions  abroad — is  a  common 
one.13  Such  a  tendency  is  not  unique  to  military  interventions.  Scholar- 
practitioners  such  as  Lant  Pritchett  (formerly  an  economist  at  the  World 


10  See  for  example  James  Dobbins,  Seth  G.  Jones,  Keith  Crane,  and  Beth  Cole  DeGrasse, 
The  Beginner’s  Guide  to  Nation-Building,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MG- 
557-SRF,  2007. 

11  See,  especially,  Stathis  N.  Kalyvas,  The  Logic  of  Violence  in  Civil  War,  New  York:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  2006. 

12  Robert  M.  Cassidy,  “The  Long  Small  War:  Indigenous  Forces  for  Counterinsurgency,” 
Parameters,  Summer  2006,  p.  59. 

13  See  Roland  Paris,  “Peacekeeping  and  the  Constraints  of  Global  Culture,”  European  Jour¬ 
nal  of  International  Relations,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  September  2003,  pp.  441-473;  Kimberly  Zisk 
Marten,  Enforcing  the  Peace:  Learning  from  the  Imperial  Past,  New  York:  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2004. 
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Bank,  now  a  professor  at  Harvard’s  Kennedy  School),  William  Easterly 
(formerly  an  economist  at  the  World  Bank  and  now  codirector  of  NYU’s 
Development  Research  Institute),  and  many  others  have  made  similar 
claims  about  development  assistance.14 

Similarly  many  critics  of  large-scale  missions  argue  that  they 
promote  dependency  on  aid — a  claim  again  echoed  in  the  debates  on 
development  assistance.  States  that  are  not  dependent  on  their  citizens 
for  their  revenues  are  known  in  the  literature  as  “rentier  states,”  whether 
they  extract  that  revenue  from  mineral  resources  such  as  oil  or  from 
foreign  aid.  Because  these  states  do  not  depend  on  their  citizens  for  rev¬ 
enues,  the  population  lacks  one  of  the  most  effective  mechanisms  for 
holding  their  leaders  accountable  for  poor  decisions  and  performance. 
Critics  of  large-scale  international  assistance  have  argued  that  the  result 
is  poor  governance,  which  in  turn  yields  extremely  negative  develop¬ 
ment  outcomes.15 

Such  criticisms  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears;  the  need  to  adapt  to 
local  circumstances  and  counteract  the  potential  for  aid  dependency 
are  at  the  heart  of  many  recently  adopted  principles  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  community.16  A  large  number  of  proposals  exist  to  develop  mech¬ 
anisms  for  reducing  aid  dependency  and  the  unaccountability  and  poor 
governance  that  it  fosters. 


14  Lant  Pritchett,  Michael  Woolcock,  and  Matt  Andrews,  “Capability  Gaps?  The  Mecha¬ 
nisms  of  Persistent  Implementation  Failure,”  Working  Paper  234,  Washington,  D.C.:  Center 
for  Global  Development,  2010;  William  Easterly,  “Institutions:  Top  Down  or  Bottom  Up?” 
American  Economic  Review ,  Vol.  98,  No.  2,  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  One  Hundred 
Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  May  2008,  pp.  95-99. 

15  See  Nicolas  van  de  Walle,  African  Economies  and  the  Politics  of  Permanent  Crisis ,  New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001;  and  Todd  Moss,  Gunilla  Pettersson,  and  Nicolas 
van  de  Walle,  “An  Aid-Institutions  Paradox?  A  Review  Essay  on  Aid  Dependency  and  State 
Building  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,”  Working  Paper  No.  74,  Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for 
Global  Development,  2006.  For  an  application  of  the  rentier  state  argument  to  Afghanistan, 
see  Barnett  R.  Rubin,  The  Fragmentation  of  Afghanistan,  2nd  ed.,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
University  Press,  2002. 

16  The  first  of  the  so-called  Paris  Principles,  for  instance,  is  to  “[t]ake  context  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point”  (Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Principles  for  Good 
International  Engagement  in  Fragile  States  and  Situations,  April  2007).  The  World  Bank’s 
document  “Fragile  States — Good  Practice  in  Country  Assistance  Strategies,”  2005,  also 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  adapting  to  local  context  and  prioritizes  public  accountability. 
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The  problems,  however,  are  enduring  ones  not  easily  solved. 
Douglas  Blaufarb  discussed  some  of  these  problems  decades  ago  in  one 
of  the  classics  of  the  counterinsurgency  literature.  American  counterin¬ 
surgency  strategy,  he  wrote,  is  premised  on  inducing  the  partner  state 
to  implement  political  reforms,  but  such  political  reforms  are  almost 
certain  to  undermine  the  sitting  government.  American  partners  in 
the  target  state  therefore  do  everything  they  can  to  thwart  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  reforms.  Hypothetically  the  United  States  (or  any 
other  intervening  state)  could  threaten  to  withdraw  all  support  and 
allow  the  regime  to  crumble.  Such  threats,  however,  are  not  credible 
if  the  United  States  has  invested  considerable  resources  and  prestige  in 
the  intervention,  risking  a  loss  of  credibility  if  it  fails.  Lesser  forms  of 
conditionality  fail  because  the  United  States  does  not  have  the  visibility 
into  the  inner  workings  of  the  partner  state’s  politics  to  carefully  moni¬ 
tor  compliance.17 

Although  Blaufarb  wrote  more  than  three  decades  ago  to  explain 
the  United  States’  failure  in  Vietnam,  the  same  dynamics  he  described 
have  been  visible  since.  The  political  scientist  Thad  Dunning,  for 
instance,  found  that  geopolitical  imperatives  neutralized  American 
conditionality  threats  during  the  Cold  War,  thus  undermining  the 
effectiveness  of  democracy  assistance.18  Similarly,  other  scholars  found 
that  the  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  typically 
reward  strategically  important  countries  with  development  assistance, 
thereby  weakening  any  approach  that  would  make  assistance  condi¬ 
tional  on  economic  and  political  performance.19 


17  Douglas  S.  Blaufarb,  The  Counterinsurgency  Era:  U.S.  Doctrine  and  Performance,  New 
York:  Free  Press,  1977. 

18  Thad  Dunning,  “Conditioning  the  Effects  of  Aid:  Cold  War  Politics,  Donor  Credibility, 
and  Democracy  in  Africa,”  International  Organization,  Vol.  58,  No.  2,  Spring  2004,  pp. 
409-423. 

19  Axel  Dreher,  Jan-Egbert  Sturm,  and  James  Raymond  Vreeland,  “Development  Aid  and 
International  Politics:  Does  Membership  on  the  UN  Security  Council  Influence  World  Bank 
Decisions!”  Journal  of  Development  Economics,  Vol.  88,  No.  1,  2009a,  pp.  1-18;  Axel  Dreher, 
Jan-Egbert  Sturm,  and  James  Raymond  Vreeland,  “Global  Elorse  Trading:  IMF  Loans  for 
Votes  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,”  European  Economic  Review,  Vol.  53,  No.  7, 
2009b,  pp.  742-757. 
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Perhaps  the  best  solution  to  these  problems  is  to  minimize  the 
distortions  of  international  assistance  by  reducing  its  scale.  Such  an 
approach  conforms  to  the  arguments  of  minimalist  stabilization’s  pro¬ 
ponents.  Yet  this  strategy  suffers  from  its  own  critical  flaw:  It  leaves  in 
place  precisely  the  political  structures  that  caused  the  problems  requir¬ 
ing  foreign  intervention  in  the  first  place.  Simon  Chesterman  of  New 
York  University  makes  this  argument  emphatically: 

As  the  operation  in  Afghanistan  demonstrates,  a  light  footprint 
makes  the  success  of  an  operation  more  than  usually  dependent 
on  the  political  dynamic  of  local  actors.  Since  the  malevolence 
or  collapse  of  that  political  dynamic  is  precisely  the  reason  that 
power  is  arrogated  to  an  international  presence,  the  light  foot¬ 
print  is  unsustainable  as  a  model  for  general  application.20 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  United  States  should  narrowly  cir¬ 
cumscribe  its  role  to  “building  capacity”  in  partner  states’  security 
forces,  it  is  critical  to  note  that  it  is  these  same  political  dynamics  that 
shape  partner  states’  abilities  to  undertake  counterinsurgency.  Dan 
Byman,  for  instance,  writes  that  illegitimate  and  repressive  regimes  fre¬ 
quently  create  militaries  designed  to  prevent  coups  rather  than  succeed 
in  counterinsurgency.  The  result,  he  says,  is  a 

military  culture  often  .  .  .  characterized  by  poor  intelligence;  a 
lack  of  initiative;  little  integration  of  forces  across  units;  soldiers 
who  do  not  want  to  fight;  bad  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  .  .  .  ;  and  difficulties  with  training,  learning,  and  creativity.21 

He  warns  that  such  militaries  have  often  been  partners  with  the  United 
States  in  the  “war  on  terror,”  frequently  with  perverse  consequences. 

The  prosecution  of  a  counterinsurgency  campaign,  of  course,  is 
not  solely — or  even  primarily — a  military  matter.  The  broader  dysfunc- 


20  Simon  Chesterman,  You,  the  People:  The  United  Nations,  Transitional  Administration,  and 
State -Building,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2004,  p.  242. 

21  Daniel  L.  Byman,  “Friends  Like  These:  Counterinsurgency  and  the  War  on  Terrorism,” 
International  Security,  Vol.  31,  No.  2,  Fall  2006,  p.  81. 
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tions  in  a  partner  state’s  governing  capacity  are  also  likely  to  undermine 
its  ability  to  defeat  insurgencies  or  stabilize  peripheral  regions.  Thus, 
Jeffrey  Herbst  warns,  for  instance,  that  “[m]ost  African  countries  have 
no  carrots,  only  sticks.  As  a  result,  African  militaries  rely  on  relatively 
blunt  strikes  in  the  hope  of  defeating  even  small  groups  of  rebels.”22 

Large-scale  efforts  to  transform  a  host  nation’s  politics — or  at 
least  to  nudge  them  toward  a  significantly  better  level — risk  such  out¬ 
comes  as  aid  dependency  and  the  creation  of  institutions  ill-adapted  to 
local  context.  The  converse  risk,  however,  is  that  small-scale  operations 
will  replicate  the  institutions  and  dynamics  that  fuel  violent  conflict 
and  instability.  While  proponents  of  minimalist  stabilization  argue 
that  such  small-scale  operations  are  necessarily  more  adapted  to  local 
realities,  they  typically  ignore  the  opposite  risks  that  such  an  approach 
entails. 


Control  and  Escalation 

A  final  argument  may  be  made  against  minimalist  stabilization:  the 
risk  that  the  costs  of  the  intervention  will  escalate  far  beyond  what  had 
been  anticipated,  either  because  local  parties  use  military  support  in  a 
way  that  harms  the  interests  of  the  intervener  or  because  the  interven¬ 
ing  state  is  drawn  deeper  into  a  conflict  than  it  had  anticipated. 

One  need  not  look  far  back  in  time  to  find  examples  of  partner 
states  who  used  external  military  assistance  in  ways  that  ultimately 
proved  disastrous.  The  United  States  provided  Georgia  with  military 
assistance,  only  to  have  its  partners  in  Tbilisi  use  their  military  to 
launch  a  new  round  of  conflict  with  Georgia’s  breakaway  regions — an 
act  that  provoked  war  with  Russia,  a  crisis  within  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
Georgian  military  that  the  United  States  had  been  helping  to  build. 
Far  more  catastrophically,  France  provided  military  assistance  to  the 
Hutu  regime  of  President  Habyarimana  in  Rwanda,  and  it  was  the 


22  Jeffrey  Herbst,  “African  Militaries  and  Rebellion:  The  Political  Economy  of  Threat  and 
Combat  Effectiveness,”  Journal  of  Peace  Research ,  Vol.  41,  No.  3,  May  2004,  p.  362. 
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beneficiaries  of  this  assistance  that  launched  the  worst  case  of  genocide 
the  world  had  seen  in  decades.  Building  partner  capacity  without  large 
numbers  of  intervening  troops  present  to  direct  how  that  capacity  is 
used  may  empower  local  actors  to  pursue  agendas  at  odds  with  the 
intervener’s  strategic  interests  and  moral  values.23 

Finally,  the  decision  to  launch  an  intervention  is  normally  made 
on  the  basis  of  American  interests  at  stake  in  a  given  state  and  the  costs 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  accept  to  secure  those  interests.  The  very 
act  of  intervening,  however,  changes  those  stakes,  even  if  the  inter¬ 
vention  is  small.  Once  the  United  States  is  seen  to  have  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  country,  walking  away  can  damage — or  be  perceived  to 
damage — the  United  States’  reputation  and  credibility.  Probably  the 
preeminent  example  of  such  dynamics  is  the  U.S.  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam.  Kosovo  provides  a  more  recent  example:  The  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies  were  drawn  into  a  bombing  campaign  much  more 
intense  than  anticipated  because,  once  committed,  the  alliance’s  cred¬ 
ibility  and  future  relevance  was  perceived  to  be  at  stake.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  abandon  some  interventions  if  the  options  are  either  failure  or 
an  unacceptably  costly  escalation.  But  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  interventions  that  began  small  and  quickly  escalated  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  initial  value.24 


Conclusion 

Just  as  the  Vietnam  War  led  to  a  broad-based  skepticism  concerning 
the  value  of  counterinsurgency  and  large-scale  American  intervention 
in  others’  civil  wars,  so  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  caused 
the  United  States  to  retrench.  In  both  cases  the  results  may  very  well  be 
the  same — not  a  rejection  of  intervention  altogether,  but  a  rejection  of 
massive,  costly  interventions  in  favor  of  small-scale  support  to  partner 


23  Nathan  P.  Freier,  “The  New  Theology:  Building  Partner  Capacity,”  Small  Wars  Journal, 
2010. 

24  Ariel  E.  Levite,  Bruce  W.  Jentleson,  and  Larry  Berman,  Foreign  Military  Intervention:  The 
Dynamics  of  Protracted  Conflict ,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1992. 
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governments  under  threat.  Both  the  policy  literature  on  the  subject  and 
media  reports  suggest  that  such  a  shift  is  currently  under  way  in  the 
U.S.  defense  community. 

While  the  greater  realism  about  what  large-scale  military  interven¬ 
tions  can  and  cannot  accomplish  is  a  healthy  development,  the  appar¬ 
ently  low-cost  alternative  of  minimalist  stabilization  deserves  equal 
scrutiny.  This  chapter’s  review  of  arguments  for  and  against  minimalist 
stabilization  suggests  that  such  arguments  by  themselves  are  inconclu¬ 
sive.  Nor  is  it  adequate  to  rely  solely  on  the  same  handful  of  recent  cases 
of  small-scale  intervention.  Before  highly  consequential  foreign  policy 
and  force  structure  decisions  are  made,  a  much  more  complete  and 
systematic  review  of  the  empirical  record  is  necessary.  It  is  to  this  task 
that  the  following  chapters  turn.  Chapter  Three  provides  a  quantitative 
overview  of  the  record  of  minimalist  stabilization  missions  in  counter¬ 
insurgency  contexts.  Chapter  Four  then  applies  the  arguments  of  this 
chapter  to  four  case  studies,  explaining  why  the  broad  patterns  evident 
in  Chapter  Three  hold  true. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Overview  of  the  Results  of  Minimalist 
Stabilization 


In  attempting  to  parse  between  arguments  about  the  utility  of  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization,  we  must  be  able  to  define  what  success  looks  like, 
how  likely  the  different  approaches  to  intervention  are  to  secure  success, 
and  what  the  costs  of  each  approach  are  likely  to  be.  Reality,  as  always, 
is  much  more  complex  than  such  a  simple  formula  suggests,  posing 
multiple  challenges  to  research  design.  There  are  multiple  dimensions 
to  “success,”  for  instance,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  to  weight  the  trade¬ 
offs  between  these  dimensions.  Either  a  great  many  indicators  of  suc¬ 
cess  would  have  to  be  adopted,  or  many  unanticipated  second-  and 
third-order  effects  may  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  Because  interven¬ 
tions  are  typically  launched  in  particularly  challenging  cases,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  define  the  appropriate  baseline  against  which  success  rates  for 
interventions  should  be  compared.  Finally,  there  are  very  few  cases  of 
large-scale  military  interventions  in  the  past  several  decades,  making  it 
nearly  impossible  to  make  statistical  generalizations  about  them. 

Given  these  challenges,  this  study  does  not  seek  to  offer  a  definitive 
assessment  of  the  utility  of  minimalist  stabilization.  Instead  it  seeks  to 
provide  an  overview  of  how  minimalist  stabilization  performs  on  one 
key  dimension  of  success:  its  ability  to  help  supported  governments  win 
counterinsurgency  campaigns.  Such  an  approach  significantly  narrows 
the  scope  of  the  study.  The  study  does  not  examine  peace  operations, 
for  instance,  nor  does  it  systematically  examine  the  costs  of  counterin¬ 
surgency  campaigns,  either  for  the  intervening  states  or  for  the  target 
state  itself.  What  this  study  does  do  is  provide  a  baseline  estimate  of  the 
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effectiveness  of  minimalist  stabilization  (that  is,  the  probability  that 
it  can  positively  influence  military  outcomes)  and  a  more  qualitative 
assessment  of  the  strategic  utility  of  the  military  gains  achieved. 

The  following  section  of  this  chapter  explains  the  analytic  frame¬ 
work  used  to  assess  the  utility  of  minimalist  stabilization.  The  second 
half  of  this  chapter  then  provides  a  simple  quantitative  overview  of  the 
military  outcomes  of  all  intrastate  conflicts  (civil  wars  or  insurgencies) 
in  the  past  four  decades,  comparing  instances  of  minimalist  interven¬ 
tion  with  nonintervention  and  with  the  handful  of  cases  of  large-scale 
interventions. 


Analytic  Framework 

The  study  of  military  interventions  has  become  increasingly  quanti¬ 
tative  over  the  past  two  decades.  Several  well-known  cross-national 
datasets  and  hundreds  of  statistical  analyses  have  contributed  useful 
empirical  rigor  to  the  field.  They  have  not,  however,  typically  generated 
a  wide  body  of  cumulative  findings  at  the  cross-national  level — that  is, 
conclusions  that  are  replicated  across  analyses  when  different  measures, 
controls,  and  methods  are  used.  The  complexity  of  the  phenomenon 
and  the  small  number  of  cases  are  largely  responsible.  Dozens  of  fac¬ 
tors  influence  the  outcomes  of  interventions,  but  there  are  only  a  small 
number  of  cases  that  allow  us  to  parse  between  these  potential  explana¬ 
tions.  In  our  study,  for  instance,  there  are  only  22  cases  of  “minimalist 
stabilization”  on  behalf  of  a  government  fighting  an  insurgency  that 
have  reached  a  conclusion.  With  so  few  cases,  even  small  coding  deci¬ 
sions  play  an  enormous  role  in  determining  the  results  of  an  analysis. 

In  part  for  this  reason,  this  study  adopts  a  simpler  approach. 
In  a  first  step,  we  conduct  a  simple  quantitative  analysis  to  highlight 
broad  trends  in  intervention  outcomes.  We  then  explore  these  trends  in 
greater  depth  through  case  studies.  The  quantitative  analysis  helps  us 
to  determine  what  our  case  studies  tell  us  about  the  broader  range  of 
historical  cases — that  is,  how  “generalizable”  our  qualitative  results  are. 
The  case  studies,  in  turn,  allow  us  to  determine  why  exactly  minimal¬ 
ist  stabilization  produces  the  outcomes  it  does.  Even  more  importantly, 
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the  case  studies  enable  us  to  better  understand  what  success  means  in 
these  contexts. 

Because  there  are  such  a  small  number  of  cases  of  minimalist 
stabilization,  our  research  design  emphasizes  transparency  over  meth¬ 
odological  sophistication.  We  do  not  use  any  complicated  econometric 
tools.  Instead,  we  highlight  simple  trends,  discuss  their  implications  in 
light  of  existing  analyses,  and  help  readers  to  understand  how  individ¬ 
ual  cases  fit  within  these  trends  through  a  number  of  tables  and  charts, 
the  case  studies  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.1 

Empirical  Scope  of  the  Research 

Our  dataset  is  based  on  the  dataset  of  civil  wars  compiled  by  Michael 
Doyle  of  Columbia  University  and  Nicholas  Sambanis  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.2  Our  analysis  focuses  on  states  that  have  experienced  civil  war  or 
insurgency  (we  use  the  terms  interchangeably)  in  the  past  four  decades 
(i.e.,  wars  beginning  after  1970).  Although  different  social  science  data¬ 
sets  have  slightly  different  lists  of  cases  of  civil  wars,  with  variation 
occurring  due  to  some  differences  in  how  exactly  the  term  is  defined, 
the  Doyle  and  Sambanis  dataset  is  generally  believed  to  include  all 
cases  of  civil  war  within  the  years  covered.  Our  time  period  is  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  but  is  intended  to  comprise  the  era  since  the  end  of  the 
global  wave  of  decolonization  that  occurred  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.3 

Military  Outcomes:  Defining  Success 

Success  is  a  notoriously  difficult  concept  to  define.  From  a  U.S.  secu¬ 
rity  policy  perspective,  the  relevant  dimensions  of  success  are  those 
that  impinge  on  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States.  A  complete 


1  Brief  historical  notes  on  all  cases  of  minimalist  stabilization  not  detailed  in  Chapter  Four 
are  available  upon  request  from  the  authors. 

2  Michael  W.  Doyle  and  Nicholas  Sambanis,  “International  Peacebuilding:  A  Theoretical 
and  Quantitative  Analysis,”  in  Daniel  Druckman  and  Paul  F.  Diehl,  Conflict  Resolution , 
Vol.  5,  London:  Sage,  2006a,  pp.  396-440. 

3  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  instances  of  decolonization  since  the  1960s — e.g.,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  and  the  end  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  occupation  of  Namibia.  Nearly  all  of  these  conflicts,  however,  began  before  1971,  making 
1971  a  useful  year  for  distinguishing  between  the  era  of  decolonization  and  its  aftermath. 
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analysis  of  minimalist  stabilization  would  therefore  examine  a  large 
number  of  relevant  outcomes:  the  military  outcome  of  an  insurgency, 
the  duration  of  the  peace  that  follows  the  end  of  a  civil  war,  the  number 
of  people  killed  during  the  course  of  fighting,  the  number  of  refugees 
generated,  the  economic  consequences  of  the  fighting  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  and  so  on. 

Such  a  complete  analysis  would  be  the  subject  of  many  studies. 
For  this  analysis,  we  are  interested  in  the  military  outcomes  of  conflict. 
Military  outcomes  are  divided  into  four  categories: 

1.  victory  for  the  government 

2.  defeat  for  the  government 

3.  mixed  outcomes — stalemate  or  negotiated  settlement  between 
the  government  and  the  armed  opposition 

4.  ongoing  conflict. 

“Mixed”  outcomes  were  characterized  by  one  of  two  results: 
(i)  significant  concessions  must  have  been  made  by  all  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  (usually  involving  both  strong  political  rights  for  all 
major  parties  and  integration  of  the  formerly  warring  forces  on  terms 
that  did  not  heavily  favor  one  or  the  other  side),  or  (ii)  the  fighting 
dropped  beneath  the  threshold  of  violence  necessary  to  be  considered 
a  “war,”  but  both  sides  retained  considerable  military  potential  and  the 
political  or  organizational  structure  to  reactivate  the  conflict  at  a  time 
of  their  choosing.  Inevitably  the  distinction  between  decisive  victory 
and  a  negotiated  settlement  that  favors  one  side  is  not  clear-cut;  some 
degree  of  individual  judgment  is  inevitable.  Despite  the  inherent  ambi¬ 
guity,  such  categorizations  are  used  by  a  large  number  of  analyses.  To 
minimize  the  potential  for  our  coding  decisions  to  be  influenced  by 
our  priors  for  this  particular  analysis,  we  relied  as  much  as  possible  on 
coding  decisions  made  by  an  independent  team  of  RAND  researchers 
for  an  earlier  analysis  conducted  by  Ben  Connable  and  Martin  Libicki.4 


4  Ben  Connable  and  Martin  C.  Libicki,  How  Insurgencies  End ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.: 
RAND  Corporation,  MG-965-MCIA,  2010.  Because  the  analysis  in  the  present  study  was 
based  on  a  different  list  of  civil  wars  than  that  used  by  Connable  and  Libicki,  however,  we 
were  forced  to  change  some  of  the  earlier  coding  decisions  to  align  with  the  new  starting  and 
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Stabilizing  Interventions 

As  discussed  earlier  stabilizing  interventions  are  defined  as  opera¬ 
tions  combining  civil  and  military  elements  undertaken  to  influence 
the  political  authority  structures  of  a  target  state.  For  this  particular 
study  we  are  limiting  our  analysis  to  cases  of  intervention  on  behalf  of 
a  partner  government  in  an  ongoing  conflict.  Excluded  are  interven¬ 
tions  intended  to  be  neutral  between  the  government  and  insurgents 
(e.g.,  United  Nations  peace  operations)  or  operations  that  take  place 
before  or  after  a  conflict.  Thus  preventive  or  so-called  “Phase  0”  opera¬ 
tions  (typically  falling  in  the  category  of  BPC  operations)  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  analysis,  as  are  post-conflict  peace-building  missions. 
To  build  the  most  inclusive  possible  list  of  military  interventions  that 
would  fit  such  parameters,  we  combined  and  updated  three  different 
datasets,  then  added  data  on  the  number  of  intervening  forces  using 
a  variety  of  open  sources.* * * 5  Large  interventions  are  those  in  which  for¬ 
eign  forces  enjoy  force-to-population  ratios  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
total  level  of  20  personnel  per  1,000  inhabitants  recommended  in  U.S. 
military  doctrine  and  a  number  of  independent  studies.6  “Minimalist” 
interventions  are  those  in  which  foreign  troops  are  present  in  numbers 
below  the  two  per  1,000  force-to-population  ratio  or  where  foreign 
powers  contribute  significant  numbers  of  advisors,  intelligence,  and 
military  equipment  to  an  embattled  government  but  not  large  num¬ 
bers  of  combat  troops. 


ending  points  of  some  civil  wars.  In  a  handful  of  cases,  we  believed  we  had  strong  reasons  for 

changing  the  categorization  of  a  particular  case.  Where  we  have  done  so,  the  coding  notes  in 

Appendix  A  of  this  monograph  explain  our  decisions. 

5  The  datasets  on  which  we  primarily  relied  were  Patrick  M.  Regan,  “Third  Party  Interven¬ 
tions  and  the  Duration  of  Intrastate  Conflict,”  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  46,  No.  1, 
2002,  pp.  55-73;  Doyle  and  Sambanis,  2006a;  and  the  Uppsala  Conflict  Data  Program/ 
Peace  Research  Institute  Oslo  (UCDP/PRIO)  Armed  Conflict  Dataset.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  sources  and  precise  coding  procedures,  please  see  the  coding  notes  included  in 
Appendix  A. 

6  United  States  Department  of  the  Army,  Counterinsurgency:  FM 3-24,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006a;  James  T.  Quinlivan,  “Force  Requirements 
in  Stability  Operations,”  Parameters:  U.S.  Army  War  College  Quarterly,  Vol.  25,  No.  4, 
Winter  1995/96,  pp.  59-69. 
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Operational  Environments 

Outcomes,  of  course,  are  not  solely  or  even  primarily  determined  by 
military  interventions;  the  primary  determinants  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  target  state  itself.  Rather  than  attempting  to  capture  the  full 
range  of  contextual  factors  (an  impossible  task),  in  this  study  we  adopt 
a  simple  framework  that  focuses  on  two  of  the  factors  that  have  been 
most  reliably  identified  with  instability:  the  resources  available  to  the 
armed  opposition  and  the  level  of  development  of  the  country  at  war. 
In  very  broad  terms  these  two  factors  can  be  understood  to  represent 
the  “supply”  of  and  “demand”  for  insurgency.  More-developed  coun¬ 
tries  tend  to  have  stronger  states  capable  of  providing  a  broader  array  of 
services  to  their  populations  and  capable  of  sustaining  more  powerful, 
better  disciplined  security  forces.  Higher-income  states  also  offer  more 
opportunities  for  remunerative  nonviolent  labor — that  is,  young  men 
have  many  well-paying  work  options  that  do  not  involve  taking  up 
arms.  Thus,  higher  levels  of  development  (measured  in  terms  of  GDP 
per  capita)  should  be  associated  with  a  lower  “demand”  for  insurgency. 
On  the  “supply”  side,  where  cash  and  weapons  for  potential  armed 
groups  are  plentiful,  we  should  expect  to  see  many  more  insurgent 
groups.  The  two  most  important  sources  of  support  for  armed  opposi¬ 
tion  groups  have  historically  been  external  state  sponsors  or  high-value, 
easily  transportable  natural  resources  such  as  illicit  narcotics,  so-called 
“blood  diamonds,”  and  the  like.7 


7  On  the  importance  of  economic  development,  see  for  instance  Havard  Hegre  Nicholas 
Sambanis,  “Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Empirical  Results  on  Civil  War  Onset  "Journal  of  Con¬ 
flict  Resolution ,  Vol.  50,  No.  4,  August  2006,  pp.  508-535.  On  the  importance  of  state 
support  for  rebels,  see  for  instance  Dylan  Balch-Lindsay  and  Andrew  J.  Enterline,  “Killing 
Time:  The  World  Politics  of  Civil  War  Duration,  1820—1992,”  International  Studies  Quar¬ 
terly,  Vol.  44,  No.  4,  December  2000,  pp.  615—642;  Paul  Collier,  Anke  Eloeffler,  and  Mans 
Soderbom,  “On  the  Duration  of  Civil  SffztJ  Journal  of  Peace  Research,  Vol.  41,  No.  3,  2004, 
pp.  253-273;  Connable  and  Libicki,  2010;  and  Regan,  2002.  On  the  importance  of  high- 
value,  easily  transportable  natural  resources — what  the  political  scientists  James  Fearon  and 
David  Laitin  of  Stanford  call  “contraband” — see  for  instance,  James  D.  Fearon  and  David 
Laitin,  “Ethnicity,  Insurgency,  and  Civil  War,”  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  97, 
No.  1,  February  2003,  pp.  75-90;  and  Paul  Collier  and  Anke  Eloeffler,  “Greed  and  Griev¬ 
ance  in  Civil  War,”  Oxford  Economic  Papers,  Vol.  56,  No.  4,  2004,  pp.  563—595- 
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Where  both  of  these  risk  factors  for  insurgency  are  present, 
regimes  will  find  it  difficult  to  win  in  fights  against  rebels,  and  wars 
that  are  ended  either  through  military  victory  or  through  negotiation 
are  likely  soon  to  erupt  again.  Such  contexts  consequently  constitute 
difficult  operational  environments.  Cases  in  which  neither  of  these 
risk  factors  is  present  represent  benign  environments.  And  countries 
in  which  one — but  only  one — of  these  risk  factors  is  present,  count  as 
moderate  operational  environments.  The  typology  created  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  these  two  factors  is  represented  in  Table  3.1. 

Such  a  typology  does  not  allow  us  to  control  for  all  of  the  contex¬ 
tual  factors  that  might  influence  the  success  or  failure  of  an  interven¬ 
tion,  of  course,  but  it  provides  an  extremely  useful  approximation  of 
the  degree  of  difficulty  faced  by  a  particular  mission.  The  case  studies 
will  then  explore  these  operational  environments  in  greater  detail. 


Empirical  Results 

Our  analysis  of  minimalist  stabilization  outcomes  proceeds  in  several 
steps.  First,  to  develop  a  baseline  against  which  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion  missions  can  be  compared,  we  examine  military  outcomes  in  the 
absence  of  intervention.  Second,  we  investigate  where  military  inter¬ 
ventions  are  launched — whether  intervening  states  tend  to  intervene  in 
conflicts  where  they  believe  they  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  or  in 
support  of  governments  that  are  almost  certain  to  lose  without  external 
assistance.  We  then  assess  the  overall  record  of  minimalist  stabilization 

Table  3.1 

A  Typology  of  Operational  Environments 
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missions  before  breaking  the  results  down  by  operational  environment 
to  compare  outcomes  among  comparable  cases.  We  find  that  minimal¬ 
ist  stabilization  missions  are  usually  launched  in  at  least  moderately 
difficult  operational  environments,  although  large-scale  interventions 
are  deployed  almost  exclusively  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  We  find  no 
evidence  that  minimalist  stabilization  missions  significantly  improve 
the  supported  government’s  chances  of  winning  a  civil  war.  What  min¬ 
imalist  stabilization  can  do,  however,  is  prevent  a  government  from 
losing;  a  government’s  odds  of  defeat  decline  significantly  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  minimalist  stabilization  mission.  In  the  final  section  of 
this  chapter,  we  explore  the  conditions  under  which  preventing  defeat 
might  be  adequate  to  secure  important  U.S.  security  interests. 

Outcomes  in  the  Absence  of  Intervention 

In  the  absence  of  intervention,  the  warring  parties  typically  fight  until 
one  side  or  the  other  wins,  and  more  often  than  not  it  is  the  rebels. 
The  government  has  won  in  approximately  35  percent  of  historical 
cases,  while  insurgents  have  won  roughly  43  percent  of  the  time.  Only 
22  percent  of  wars  end  in  a  negotiated  settlement  or  stalemate  when  no 
outside  party  intervenes  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

Operational  environments  influence  these  aggregate  outcomes 
almost  precisely  as  the  preceding  discussion  suggests  they  should.  Gov¬ 
ernments  almost  never  win  in  difficult  operational  environments;  a 
mere  10  percent  of  wars  in  such  environments  end  in  government  vic¬ 
tory.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  governments  are  victori¬ 
ous  in  half  of  all  conflicts  fought  in  benign  operational  environments. 
Moderate  operational  environments  yield  outcomes  between  these  two 
extremes:  Governments  win  in  36  percent  of  cases.  Similarly,  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  defeated  in  70  percent  of  the  conflicts  in  difficult 
environments,  but  that  proportion  declines  to  36  percent  in  moderate 
environments,  although  it  unexpectedly  rises  to  43  percent  in  benign 
environments.  These  results  are  presented  in  Figure  3.1. 

Where  Do  States  Intervene? 

Where  do  states  choose  to  intervene?  Fearing  loss  of  reputation  on  both 
the  international  and  domestic  stages  in  the  event  of  defeat,  leaders  may 
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Figure  3.1 

Conflict  Outcomes  in  the  Absence  of  Stabilizing  Interventions 
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seek  to  avoid  launching  interventions  where  they  are  unlikely  to  suc¬ 
ceed.8  On  the  other  hand,  because  interventions  are  inherently  difficult 
enterprises,  leaders  may  agree  with  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Gates,  who  recently  declared  that  any  American  leader  who 
chose  to  become  involved  in  a  large-scale  counterinsurgency  operation 
should  “have  his  head  examined.”9  In  this  conception  interventions 
may  be  a  “good  way  to  get  out  of  a  situation  gone  bad,”  as  Andrew 
Exum  of  the  Center  for  a  New  American  Security  put  it,  but  they 


8  On  the  “audience  costs”  paid  by  leaders  who  lose  international  conflicts,  see  James 
D.  Fearon,  “Domestic  Political  Audiences  and  the  Escalation  of  International  Disputes,” 
American  Political  Science  Review ,  Vol.  88,  No.  3,  1994,  pp.  577-592;  Kenneth  A.  Schultz, 
“Looking  for  Audience  Costs,”  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  45,  No.  1,  February  2001, 
pp.  32-60;  Michael  Tomz,  “Domestic  Audience  Costs  in  International  Relations:  An  Exper¬ 
imental  Approach,”  International  Organization,  Vol.  61,  No.  4,  2007,  pp.  821-840;  and 
Jessica  L.  Weeks,  “Autocratic  Audience  Costs:  Regime  Type  and  Signaling  Resolve,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization,  Vol.  62,  No.  1,  pp.  35-64. 

9  Thom  Shanker,  “Warning  Against  Wars  Like  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,”  New  York  Times, 
February  25,  2011. 
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would  be  chosen  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  the  alternative  was  clear 
and  potentially  catastrophic  failure.10 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  highly  consequential  for  how  we 
interpret  the  outcomes  of  interventions.  If  leaders  intervene  only  in 
situations  in  which  they  are  likely  to  succeed,  then  interventions  may 
be  correlated  with  positive  outcomes  not  because  of  any  effects  of  the 
intervention  itself  but  rather  because  the  environment  itself  was  favor¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  if  leaders  intervene  only  as  a  last  resort  in 
order  to  avoid  catastrophe,  then  interventions  may  be  correlated  with  a 
poor  record  of  success,  but  in  the  absence  of  intervention  these  coun¬ 
tries  may  have  experienced  even  worse  outcomes.* 11 

Figure  3.2  reveals  that  the  latter  interpretation  is  closer  to  the 
truth:  States  typically  intervene  in  more  hostile  environments, 
and  large  interventions  are  launched  almost  exclusively  in  the  most 
difficult  environments.  Only  a  single  intervention  of  any  size  has 
occurred  in  support  of  a  government  in  a  benign  environment  (less 
than  5  percent  of  all  interventions),  compared  to  23  percent  of  wars 
without  external  intervention.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  all  but  one  of 
the  large  interventions  of  the  past  40  years  (80  percent  of  interventions 
in  wars  that  have  terminated)  have  occurred  in  difficult  environments, 
and  41  percent  of  minimalist  interventions  have  occurred  in  these 
challenging  contexts.  In  contrast,  only  17  percent  of  civil  wars  without 
interventions  on  behalf  of  the  beleaguered  government  took  place  in 
difficult  environments.  Interventions,  in  other  words,  are  launched 
where  they  are  most  needed — in  the  cases  where  the  government  is 
most  likely  to  fail  without  outside  support.  Minimalist  interventions 
are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  targeted  on  difficult  environments, 


10  Exum  was  quoted  in  Youssef,  2010. 

11  The  nonrandom  assignment  of  “treatments” — in  this  case,  interventions — may  bias  out¬ 
comes  either  positively  or  negatively.  Such  “selection  effects”  may  be  incorporated  into  more 
sophisticated  statistical  analyses  through  propensity  matching  or  similar  procedures.  Again, 
due  to  the  small  number  of  cases,  problems  of  measurement,  and  the  emphasis  on  transpar¬ 
ent  results,  this  study  does  not  implement  one  of  these  procedures.  The  approach  adopted, 
however,  provides  a  simple  way  of  observing  such  selection  effects  and  incorporating  them 
into  the  analysis. 
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Figure  3.2 

Environments  in  Which  Intervening  Forces  are  Deployed  (Excluding 
Ongoing  Conflicts) 
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while  large-scale  interventions  are  overwhelmingly  likely  to  occur  in 
the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

Consequences  of  Minimalist  Stabilization 

Minimalist  stabilization  missions  do  appear  to  influence  the  military 
outcomes  of  internal  conflicts,  but  not  in  the  ways  that  most  propo¬ 
nents  seem  to  suggest. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  minimalist  stabilization  missions  do  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  improve  supported  governments’  odds  of  victory.  In  fact, 
governments  supported  by  a  minimalist  stabilization  operation  are 
somewhat  less  likely  to  win  (27  percent  of  cases)  than  governments 
that  receive  no  outside  assistance  (35  percent  of  cases),  as  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  3.3. 

As  discussed  above,  such  results  could  be  misleading  if  outside 
powers  are  only  intervening  on  behalf  of  governments  who  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  been  defeated.  But  even  if  we  adopt  the  most  favorable 
possible  assumptions  for  minimalist  stabilization,  such  missions  still 
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Figure  3.3 

Military  Victories  in  Minimalist  Interventions  and  Noninterventions 
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do  not  yield  a  significant  increase  in  the  likelihood  of  victory.  Per¬ 
haps  no  governments  supported  by  minimalist  stabilization  missions 
would  have  emerged  victorious  had  they  not  received  outside  support; 
in  this  case,  the  appropriate  baseline  success  rate  against  which  mini¬ 
malist  missions  should  be  compared  would  be  0  percent.  We  could  also 
assume  that  minimalist  stabilization  missions  never  make  a  state  less 
likely  to  win — that  is,  they  never  spark  a  nationalist  backlash  against 
their  presence,  or  incite  other  external  powers  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  rebels,  and  so  on.  Both  of  these  are  strong  assumptions,  but  they 
are  useful  for  heuristic  purposes.  Six  cases  out  of  22  interventions  is 
a  27  percent  success  rate,  and  this  rate  represents  the  absolute  upper 
bound  for  how  successful  minimalist  stabilization  missions  may  have 
been  in  securing  victory. 

On  closer  empirical  examination,  however,  these  assumptions  are 
revealed  to  be  too  strong.  Supported  governments  would  not  have  lost 
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every  single  time  in  the  absence  of  intervention;  in  fact,  in  only  three 
of  these  six  cases  can  we  plausibly  make  an  argument  that  minimalist 
stabilization  missions  were  what  tipped  the  balance  toward  victory.12 
In  the  Republic  of  Congo  (1997-1998),  Oman  (1971-1975),  and  in 
Zaire  (1977-1978),  outside  intervention  appears  to  have  played  a  strong 
role  in  securing  victory  for  weak  governments.  In  the  other  three  cases 
of  victory,  however — in  Angola  (1997-2002),  Iraq  (1974-1975),  and 
Peru  (1980-1996) — it  is  difficult  to  make  the  argument  that  minimal¬ 
ist  stabilization  played  a  major  role.  In  Angola  the  1,200  intervening 
forces  from  Namibia  played  a  minor  role,  mostly  confined  to  the  border 
region  near  Namibia.  In  Iraq  the  conflict  in  the  1970s  shifted  decisively 
not  as  a  result  of  Soviet  military  aid  but  rather  because  Baghdad  and 
Tehran  brokered  a  deal  in  which  Tehran  agreed  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  the  Kurdish  rebels.  And  in  Peru  the  United  States  provided  only 
small-scale  intelligence  and  military  aid — a  case  that  only  marginally 
qualifies  as  an  instance  of  “intervention”  at  all.  Thus  it  appears  that 
minimalist  stabilization  missions  played  a  significant  role  in  helping  to 
secure  victory  in  only  three  cases,  and  all  three  of  these  cases  involved 
tiny  insurgent  movements  in  extremely  weak  countries — conditions 
under  which  minimalist  stabilization  would  be  most  likely  to  influence 
outcomes.  If  minimalist  stabilization  missions  ever  played  a  harmful 
role  in  other  conflicts — perhaps  by  undermining  the  government’s 
legitimacy,  or  galvanizing  a  nationalist  backlash  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  provoking  outside  intervention  on  behalf  of  insurgents — then 
these  three  victories  look  even  less  compelling  as  evidence  in  favor  of 
minimalist  stabilization. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  minimalist  stabilization 
does  not  play  an  important  role  in  determining  military  outcomes. 
Minimalist  stabilization  does  not  appear  to  offer  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  supported  state’s  chances  of  victory,  but  it  does  significantly 
decrease  the  odds  of  a  partner  state’s  defeat.  As  Figure  3.4  reveals, 
embattled  governments  supported  by  minimalist  stabilization  missions 
are  significantly  less  likely  to  be  defeated  by  rebels  than  governments 


12  For  descriptions  of  all  of  these  conflicts,  including  case-specific  coding  decisions,  please 
contact  the  authors. 
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Figure  3.4 

Military  Defeat  in  Minimalist  Interventions  and  Noninterventions 
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that  do  not  enjoy  outside  support.  This  relationship  becomes  all  the 
stronger  when  we  consider  that  outside  states  typically  intervene  when 
they  perceive  that  the  threatened  government  is  unlikely  to  stave  off 
defeat  on  its  own. 

When  we  turn  to  specific  cases,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
that  minimalist  stabilization  played  a  critical  role  in  preventing  defeat 
in  most  of  these  cases.  France,  for  instance,  appears  to  have  played  a 
critical  role  in  preventing  a  Libyan-backed  rebel  victory  in  Chad  in  the 
1980s  and  in  fending  off  repeated  coup  attempts  in  the  CAR.  Russian 
forces  in  Tajikistan  intervened  at  several  critical  junctures  to  ensure 
the  United  Tajik  Opposition  would  not  defeat  Russia’s  local  allies.  As 
will  be  seen  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  Four,  American  support  for 
El  Salvador  proved  critical  to  turning  back  the  large-scale  Farabunda 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  offensives  in  1984. 

In  summary,  minimalist  stabilization  does  not  appear  able  to  sig¬ 
nificantly  increase  a  partner  government’s  odds  of  victory,  but  it  can 
help  these  governments  to  avoid  defeat.  The  apparent  contradiction 
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Figure  3.5 

Outcomes  in  Minimalist  Interventions  and  Noninterventions 
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can  be  explained  by  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  mixed  out¬ 
comes  (negotiated  settlements  and  stalemates),  as  reflected  in  Figure  3.5. 

Understanding  the  Role  of  Operational  Environments 

The  potential  and  limitations  of  minimalist  stabilization  missions  can 
be  better  understood  by  viewing  them  in  context — that  is,  by  examin¬ 
ing  cases  of  intervention  and  nonintervention  in  each  of  the  four  opera¬ 
tional  environments. 

Benign  Environments 

Only  one  intervention  has  been  launched  in  such  an  environment: 
Soviet  support  for  Baghdad  in  the  1970s  in  its  fight  against  the  Iraqi 
Kurds.  Although  this  case  resulted  in  victory  for  the  government  of 
Iraq,  the  interesting  question  in  this  environment  is  not  why  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  missions  succeed  but  why  governments  ever  fail 
when  they  possess  vastly  greater  resources  than  the  opposition.  When 
governments  in  such  circumstances  fail,  it  is  typically  not  for  lack  of 
resources  but  rather  because  central  authority  has  collapsed  in  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Examples  include  the  secessionist  struggles  that  engulfed  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  early  1990s  or  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  central  govern¬ 
ment  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  such  circumstances 
the  critical  issue  is  not  the  building  of  capacity,  so  military  support  for 
the  government  is  unlikely  to  help  and  may  be  actively  harmful  (as 
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was  the  case  in  the  Iranian  Revolution  in  1979).  Minimalist  stabili¬ 
zation  missions  are  thus  likely  to  be  of  limited  utility  when  launched 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  although  neutral  interventions  might  be 
constructive  under  certain  circumstances. 

Moderate  Environments  (High  Development,  High  Opposition 
Resources) 

In  relatively  more  developed  countries  where  the  armed  opposition  has 
access  to  significant  resources,  the  most  common  reason  for  govern¬ 
ment  defeat  is  external  state  sponsorship  for  the  rebels.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  minimalist  stabilization  missions  by  themselves  are  unlikely 
to  resolve  the  conflict,  and  military  support  for  the  government  may 
actually  make  the  situation  worse  by  emboldening  the  partner  regime 
to  be  more  aggressive  than  its  position  warrants  (e.g.,  Georgia  in  2008). 
Where  the  level  of  resources  flowing  to  the  insurgents  is  relatively  low, 
minimalist  stabilization  missions  may  be  enough  to  tip  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  government,  as  in  the  case  of  British  and  Iranian  support 
to  the  government  of  Oman  in  the  early  1970s.  Where  the  insurgents’ 
resources  are  substantial,  however,  a  durable  resolution  will  usually 
require  a  diplomatic  solution — either  an  accord  with  the  rebels’  state 
sponsors  or  a  multilateral  effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  proceeds  to 
“contraband”  (e.g.,  buyers’  cartels  to  prevent  the  trafficking  of  “conflict 
diamonds”).  When  such  diplomatic  solutions  are  not  possible,  as  was 
often  the  case  during  the  Cold  War  for  instance,  then  minimalist  sta¬ 
bilization  missions  may  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  client  state,  but  they 
are  unlikely  to  secure  victory  and  often  lead  to  lengthy  and  bloody 
stalemates. 

Moderate  Environments  (Low  Development,  Low  Opposition 
Resources) 

Such  environments  produce  the  largest  number  of  mixed  or  indetermi¬ 
nate  outcomes.  When  both  sides  are  weak,  it  is  common  for  the  war¬ 
ring  parties  to  battle  to  a  stalemate.  Minimalist  stabilization  missions 
make  it  highly  unlikely  that  a  supported  government  will  be  defeated 
by  rebels;  only  once  has  such  a  government  lost  (Uganda  in  the  1980s). 
On  the  other  hand,  outright  victories  for  supported  governments  are 
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also  relatively  rare,  accounting  for  only  two  of  the  eight  cases  of  mini¬ 
malist  interventions  in  such  environments. 

Difficult  Environments 

Minimalist  stabilization  missions  exercise  an  apparently  strong  effect 
on  military  outcomes  in  difficult  environments,  reducing  the  odds  of 
defeat  from  70  percent  (in  cases  of  nonintervention)  to  44  percent. 
When  we  examine  the  empirical  record  more  closely,  however,  this 
record  looks  less  impressive.  In  two  of  the  five  cases  in  which  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  missions  apparently  helped  a  government  to  avoid 
defeat,  the  country  returned  to  war  within  two  years.  In  the  other  three 
cases  peace  proved  durable,  but  largely  because  the  “operational  envi¬ 
ronment”  changed.  In  Mozambique  and  Nicaragua,  minimalist  stabi¬ 
lization  missions  helped  to  prevent  defeat,  and  these  countries  eventu¬ 
ally  proved  stable  in  the  period  after  their  wars  ended.  But  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end  and  the  post-conflict  transi¬ 
tion  was  stabilized  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  withdrawal  of 
external  support  for  the  rebels,  not  because  of  the  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion  missions  themselves.  Without  the  seismic  shift  in  superpower  rela¬ 
tions,  these  conflicts  gave  every  indication  of  continuing  indefinitely. 
In  the  case  of  the  Angolan  civil  war  ending  in  2002,  post-conflict  sta¬ 
bility  was  strengthened  considerably  by  the  influx  of  oil  revenues  to 
the  state — revenues  that  moved  Angola  out  of  the  ranks  of  low-income 
states  and  into  the  ranks  of  middle-income  nations.  In  difficult  envi¬ 
ronments  as  elsewhere,  minimalist  stabilization  missions  appear  able  to 
stave  off  defeat,  but  they  do  not  appear  able  to  secure  victory.  More¬ 
over,  without  broader  structural  shifts  in  the  conflict  environment,  the 
assisted  countries  typically  remain  mired  in  conflict  for  years  if  not 
decades. 

Large  Interventions 

In  the  past  four  decades  there  have  been  only  five  cases  of  large-scale 
interventions  in  wars  that  have  come  to  an  end  by  the  time  of  the 
data  cut-off  point  for  this  study:  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
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the  Cuban-led  intervention  in  Angola,  the  Vietnamese  intervention  in 
Cambodia,  the  Syrian  intervention  in  Lebanon,  and  the  joint  UN  and 
British  operations  in  Sierra  Leone.  Neither  of  the  two  large  interven¬ 
tions  that  are  best-known — the  U.S.-led  OIF  and  OEF-A  after  2008 — 
has  yet  to  lead  to  conclusive  outcomes.13 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  any  statistical  generalization  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  small  number  of  cases.  As  discussed  above,  we  can  say 
conclusively  that  such  operations  are  deployed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
most  difficult  environments.  The  only  one  of  these  cases  that  does  not 
qualify  as  a  “difficult”  environment  is  the  Syrian  intervention  in  Leba¬ 
non,  and  clearly  Lebanon  was  also  highly  challenging.  The  outcomes 
of  such  operations,  however,  are  more  ambiguous  and  not  as  amenable 
to  quantitative  generalizations. 

If  we  simply  use  the  same  criteria  to  assess  large  interventions  as 
we  used  for  minimalist  ones,  large  interventions  appear  to  outperform 
smaller-scale  ones.  Of  the  five  large  interventions  that  have  terminated, 
four  were  launched  in  difficult  environments.  One  of  these  ended  in 
government  victory  (Sierra  Leone),  one  in  defeat  (the  Soviet  interven¬ 
tion  in  Afghanistan),  and  two  in  negotiated  settlements  (the  Cubans 
in  Angola  and  the  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia).  Such  a  record  is  better 
than  the  record  in  cases  of  nonintervention  or  minimalist  interven¬ 
tion.  Governments  are  victorious  in  only  approximately  10  percent  of 
cases  without  large-scale  interventions  but  in  25  percent  of  the  cases  in 
which  large  operations  are  present.  Similarly,  in  difficult  environments 
governments  are  defeated  70  percent  of  the  time  when  they  receive  no 
outside  help,  in  44  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion  operations  are  deployed,  but  only  in  25  percent  of  the  cases  in 
which  large-scale  interventions  are  launched. 

With  so  few  instances  of  large  interventions,  however,  such  com¬ 
parisons  are  tenuous.  The  results  would  change  dramatically  if  read¬ 
ers  disagreed  about  how  to  characterize  a  single  outcome  of  a  large 
intervention.  Certainly  the  eventual  outcomes  of  OIF  and  OEF-A  will 
heavily  influence  how  large  interventions  are  perceived.  If  Iraq  remains 
stable,  then  a  fairly  strong  case  can  be  made  that  large  interventions 


13  Both  are  coded  as  instances  of  ongoing  war  in  our  dataset. 
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dramatically  increase  the  chances  of  a  relatively  successful  outcome 
once  a  country  has  descended  into  a  broad-based  civil  war  (although 
the  outcome  would  not  justify  preemptive  invasions).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  violence  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  continues  at  high  levels 
or  escalates  significantly,  then  the  historical  record  will  suggest  that 
large  foreign  interventions  cannot  significantly  improve  a  partner 
state’s  odds  of  success  in  the  most  difficult  operational  environments. 


Conclusions 

Minimalist  stabilization  does  not  significantly  improve  a  partner  gov¬ 
ernment’s  odds  of  victory,  but  it  can  do  much  to  help  partners  stave  off 
defeat.  The  explanation  for  this  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization’s  tendency  to  produce  mixed  or  indeterminate 
outcomes:  military  stalemates,  negotiated  solutions,  or  ambiguous 
arrangements  in  which  the  government  relinquishes  de  facto  control 
over  much  of  its  territory  to  rebel  forces  without  ever  reaching  a  negoti¬ 
ated  settlement. 

Such  a  conclusion  provokes  two  critical  questions:  First,  what  is 
the  value  of  avoiding  defeat?  And  second,  what  nonmilitary  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  used  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  military  intervention  to 
improve  the  odds  of  success?  These  questions  will  be  explored  in  greater 
detail  in  the  concluding  chapter,  once  the  simple  quantitative  results  of 
this  chapter  are  enriched  by  a  discussion  of  specific  cases. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Case  Studies 


The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  last  chapter  demonstrated  that  min¬ 
imalist  stabilization  typically  can  prevent  defeat  but  not  secure  vic¬ 
tory.  It  did  not,  however,  explain  why  this  pattern  predominates.  This 
chapter  focuses  on  four  case  studies  of  minimalist  stabilization — in  El 
Salvador  in  the  1980s,  the  CAR  in  the  1990s,  and  Colombia  and  the 
Philippines  in  the  past  decade — to  help  identify  why  minimalist  sta¬ 
bilization  produces  this  pattern  of  results.  One  case  was  selected  from 
each  of  the  four  operational  environments  discussed  in  Chapter  Three 
in  order  to  understand  minimalist  stabilization  missions  across  a  range 
of  contexts.  Although  three  of  the  four  cases  are  U.S.  interventions,  one 
case  of  intervention  by  another  country  (France’s  intervention  in  the 
CAR)  was  selected  to  provide  some  diversity.  The  Central  African  case 
also  helps  to  illustrate  the  generalizability  of  our  findings:  Even  when 
minimalist  intervention  seeks  to  thwart  small-scale,  urban  movements 
at  an  early  stage  of  conflict,  it  may  fare  no  better  than  when  it  is  used  to 
counter  broader-based,  long-standing,  rural  insurgencies.  Together  the 
four  cases  in  this  chapter  represent  approximately  one-sixth  of  all  cases 
of  minimalist  stabilization  in  the  past  four  decades.1 

The  analysis  of  this  chapter  extends  on  the  discussion  of  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  and  against  minimalist  stabilization  presented  in 


1  Note  that  the  wars  in  Colombia  and  the  Philippines  have  not  ended,  so  they  are  not 
included  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  Chapter  Three.  Because  this  chapter  adopts  a  qualita¬ 
tive  approach,  it  can  analyze  patterns  without  the  same  need  for  standardized  coding  rules  as 
in  the  previous  chapter.  These  two  cases  were  included  in  the  discussion  because  they  have  so 
frequently  been  cited  as  successes  of  minimalist  stabilization. 
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Chapter  Two.  It  finds  that  two  factors  in  particular  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  mixed  outcomes  in  cases  of  minimalist  stabilization: 

•  Military  instruments  have  difficulty  eliminating  low-level  vio¬ 
lence,  particularly  in  the  societies  in  which  military  interventions 
typically  occur. 

•  Only  weak  tools  are  available  to  address  poor  governance  and 
stalemated  politics. 

Dominant  military  power  can  prevent  an  adversary  from  seizing 
and  holding  territory.  It  is  much  more  limited  as  an  instrument  for 
fighting  low-level  insurgencies  and  terrorism.  One  recent  study  found 
that  military  might  was  responsible  for  bringing  an  end  to  only  7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  648  terrorist  groups  that  existed  between  1968  and  2006. 
Effective  policing,  in  contrast,  accounted  for  40  percent  of  the  cases 
in  which  terrorist  groups  were  brought  to  an  end.2  Similarly,  effective 
policing  is  critical  to  eliminating  insurgencies.3  Yet  developing  effective 
host-nation  police  is  an  extremely  difficult  task — much  more  so  than 
developing  effective  local  militaries.  Police  are  far  more  intertwined 
with  other  institutions  of  the  state  such  as  courts,  corrections  systems, 
and  legal  codes.  A  great  many  studies  on  foreign  efforts  to  build  capac¬ 
ity  among  local  police  forces  have  been  deeply  pessimistic.4  If  foreign 


2  Seth  G.  Jones  and  Martin  C.  Libicki,  How  Terrorist  Groups  End:  Lessons  for  Countering 
al  Qa’ida ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MG-741-1-RC,  2008. 

3  See  for  instance  David  Galula,  Counterinsurgency  Warfare:  Theory  and  Practice,  Westport, 
Conn.:  Praeger,  2006  [1964];  William  Rosenau,  “Low-Cost  Trigger-Pullers”:  The  Politics  of 
Policing  in  the  Context  of  Contemporary  ‘State  Building’  and  Counterinsurgency ,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  WR-620,  2009;  David  H.  Bayley  and  Robert  M.  Perito,  The 
Police  in  War:  Fighting  Insurgency,  Terrorism,  and  Violent  Crime ,  Boulder,  Colo.:  Lynne 
Rienner  Publishers,  2010. 

4  See  for  instance  Mercedes  S.  Hinton  and  Tim  Newburn,  Policing  Developing  Democ¬ 
racies ,  New  York:  Routledge,  2009;  Mike  Brogden,  ‘“Horses  for  Courses’  and  ‘Thin  Blue 
Lines’:  Community  Policing  in  Transitional  Society,”  Police  Quarterly,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  2005; 
Bruce  Baker,  “Policing  Post-Conflict  Societies:  Helping  Out  the  State,”  Policing  and  Society, 
Vol.  19,  No.  4,  2009;  Robert  Davis,  Nicole  Henderson,  and  Cybele  Merrick,  “Community 
Policing:  Variations  on  the  Western  Model  in  the  Developing  World,”  Police  Practice  and 
Research,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  2003. 
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powers  can  help  to  build  up  local  military  capabilities  but  struggle  to 
build  effective  local  police  forces,  then  this  might  help  to  account  for 
minimalist  stabilization’s  ability  to  degrade  but  not  eliminate  threats. 

Even  support  to  host-nation  militaries,  however,  faces  limits  in  a 
counterinsurgency  context.  Daniel  Byman  summarizes  many  of  these 
limitations: 

[A]  Hies  frequently  stray  far  from  the  counterinsurgency  ideal, 
both  militarily  and  politically.  Their  military  culture  often  is 
characterized  by  poor  intelligence;  a  lack  of  initiative;  little  inte¬ 
gration  of  forces  across  units;  soldiers  who  do  not  want  to  fight; 
bad  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs);  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  training,  learning,  and  creativity.  In  addition,  the 
structural  weaknesses  have  a  direct  political  effect  that  can  aid 
an  insurgency  by  hindering  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  national  strategy,  encouraging  widespread  corruption, 
alienating  the  military  from  the  overall  population,  and  offer¬ 
ing  the  insurgents  opportunities  to  penetrate  the  military.  Taken 
together,  these  problems  and  divergent  interests  explain  in  part 
why  allies  often  have  security  services  that  are  poorly  postured 
to  fight  insurgencies  and  why  allies  do  not  make  the  necessary 
reforms  to  improve  their  performance.5 

Minimalist  stabilization  might  partially  offset  these  handicaps,  but  it 
will  typically  be  inadequate  to  transform  the  host-nation  force  into  one 
capable  of  defeating  the  insurgents.  The  limitations  of  host-nation  mili¬ 
taries  fighting  a  counterinsurgency  are  highlighted  in  the  El  Salvador 
case  study  below. 

If  an  intervener’s  primary  goal  is  to  degrade  and  contain  rather 
than  defeat  insurgents,  then  it  may  not  matter  that  minimalist  stabi¬ 
lization  seldom  yields  outright  victory.  Yet,  even  such  a  limited  goal 
carries  a  number  of  risks.  External  state  sponsors  may  not  be  able  to 
sustain  their  support  of  a  host  nation’s  security  apparatus  indefinitely. 
Eventual  withdrawal  of  that  support  may  quickly  lead  to  a  reversal  of 
fortune  and  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  government.  This  was  precisely 


5  Byman,  2006,  pp.  81-82. 
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the  outcome  of  the  French  intervention  in  the  CAR  discussed  in  one 
of  the  case  studies  below.  Had  the  Soviet  Union  not  collapsed  when 
it  did,  this  may  also  have  been  the  outcome  of  U.S.  support  for  the 
government  of  El  Salvador,  which  was  coming  under  mounting  con¬ 
gressional  pressure  throughout  the  1980s.  Even  if  foreign  powers  can 
maintain  their  support  for  host  nations’  security  sectors  indefinitely, 
however,  this  support  carries  its  own  risks.  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  for 
instance,  warned  about  the  corrosive  political  effects  of  large  military 
subsidies  to  South  Vietnam  in  his  classic  work  on  counterinsurgency.6 

The  same  political  factors  that  inhibit  security  sector  reform  also 
hinder  the  effective  cooptation  of  insurgents  or  measures  that  might 
deprive  insurgent  movements  of  their  popular  base  of  support.  As  the 
case  study  of  the  Philippines  illustrates,  if  the  state  cannot  deliver  ser¬ 
vices  equitably  to  its  population,  nor  make  the  political  compromises 
necessary  to  coopt  a  discontented  population,  nor  effectively  police  the 
population  from  which  an  insurgency  draws,  then  a  successful  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  conflict  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve. 

Unfortunately,  minimalist  stabilization  provides  relatively  weak 
tools  for  improving  the  quality  of  host-nation  governance.  What  many 
proponents  take  to  be  among  its  greatest  strengths — its  modest  ambi¬ 
tions  and  reliance  on  local  partners — also  proves  to  be  a  weakness. 
Because  minimalist  stabilization  works  within  existing  power  struc¬ 
tures,  it  tends  to  reinforce  precisely  the  same  political  system  that  gave 
rise  to  the  conflict  in  the  first  place.  Minimalist  stabilization  may  in 
fact  perpetuate  conflict  by  failing  to  provide  enough  resources  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  insurgency  or  to  transform  the  local  political  system,  yet  at  the 
same  time  providing  sufficient  resources  that  the  host  nation  feels  little 
need  to  reform  itself.  At  least  some  observers  claim  that  this  accurately 
describes  the  El  Salvador  conflict  in  the  1980s. 

Colombia  may  represent  a  partial  exception  to  these  general 
trends.  It  has  proven  capable  of  fighting  an  insurgency  effectively,  and 
it  has  well-developed  programs  to  coopt  insurgents  and  the  popula¬ 
tions  from  which  they  draw.  Colombia  is  also  far  wealthier  than  most 


6  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  Defeating  Communist  Insurgency:  The  Lessons  of  Malaya  and  Viet¬ 
nam,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.:  Hailer  Publishing,  2005  [1966],  pp.  58-59. 
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countries  suffering  from  civil  wars,  with  well-developed  state  institu¬ 
tions  and  a  long-standing  democracy.  Colombia,  in  short,  may  validate 
the  judgment  of  Douglas  Blaufarb  in  another  of  the  counterinsurgency 
classics:  Those  states  most  likely  to  use  foreign  assistance  effectively  in 
a  counterinsurgency  campaign  are  precisely  those  that  need  it  least.7 

Moreover,  a  “smaller  footprint”  does  not  necessarily  avoid  nation¬ 
alist  blowback,  as  proponents  of  minimalist  stabilization  contend. 
French  intervention  in  the  CAR  provoked  considerable  popular  back¬ 
lash,  as  did  the  Ethiopian  intervention  in  Somalia  in  support  of  the 
Transitional  Federal  Government.  British  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  widespread 
support — indeed,  most  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  was  asking 
for  more,  not  less,  British  involvement.  What  explains  these  differen¬ 
tial  outcomes?  The  British  intervention  led  to  the  defeat  of  a  deeply 
unpopular  insurgent  movement,  the  Revolutionary  United  Front.  The 
French  and  Somali  interventions,  in  contrast,  created  clear  losers  and 
failed  to  resolve  the  host  nations’  conflicts.  Backlashes  against  inter¬ 
veners,  in  other  words,  may  be  more  a  function  of  the  success  of  the 
intervention  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  the  population  rather  than 
being  a  function  of  the  intervention’s  scale.  The  outcomes  apparent  in 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  Chapter  Three  and  the  case  studies  of  this 
chapter  suggest  reason  for  skepticism  about  minimalist  stabilization’s 
likelihood  of  success. 


El  Salvador  and  the  FMLN,  1979-1991 

The  intervention  in  El  Salvador  was  one  of  the  first  times  after  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  that  the  United  States  attempted  a  minimalist  intervention 
in  a  foreign  conflict.  By  intervening,  the  United  States  attempted 

to  formulate  a  new  approach  to  a  painfully  familiar  military  prob¬ 
lem.  The  essence  of  that  approach  [was]  to  provide  a  besieged  ally 
with  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  equipment,  economic  aid, 


7  Blaufarb,  1977. 
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intelligence  support,  strategic  counsel,  and  tactical  training — 
while  preserving  the  principle  that  the  war  remains  ultimately 
theirs  to  lose.8 

Upon  taking  office  President  Ronald  Reagan  made  the  war  in  El 
Salvador  the  focal  point  of  his  anti-Communist  foreign  policy.9  By  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  United  States  had  saved  the  government  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor  from  defeat — but  it  had  not  defeated  the  insurgents.  Instead,  inter¬ 
vention  led  to  a  stalemate  that  showed  no  signs  of  leading  to  a  positive 
resolution  before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  deadlock. 
The  outcome  of  this  conflict  is  thus  consistent  with  the  quantitative 
analysis  in  the  previous  chapter.  This  chapter  sheds  light  on  the  reasons 
for  this  outcome — and  for  the  stable  peace  that  eventually  followed  the 
conflict.  More  specifically,  it  highlights  three  points: 

•  The  billions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  assistance  and  the  presence  of  U.S. 
advisors  helped  prevent  defeat,  but  it  was  inadequate  to  turn  El 
Salvador’s  military  into  a  competent  counterinsurgency  force,  and 
it  was  unable  to  generate  significant  leverage  for  political  reforms. 

•  The  military  stalemate  secured  the  United  States’  minimal  strate¬ 
gic  aims:  It  prevented  the  government  of  El  Salvador  from  falling 
to  a  communist  insurgency.  Had  the  Soviet  Union  not  collapsed, 
however,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  United  States  could  have 
sustained  its  support — which  was  coming  under  increasing  con¬ 
gressional  pressure — as  long  as  the  insurgency  could  sustain  itself. 
The  strategic  success  achieved,  in  other  words,  was  only  partial 
and  may  well  have  been  temporary  but  for  the  Soviet  collapse. 

•  As  with  most  other  insurgencies,  it  was  a  powerful  shift  in  the 
political  and  diplomatic  contours  of  the  conflict  rather  than  a 
change  in  the  military  balance  of  forces  that  ultimately  brought 
an  end  to  the  fighting. 


8  A.  J.  Bacevich,  James  D.  Hallums,  Richard  H.  White,  and  Thomas  F.  Young,  American 
Military  Policy  in  Small  Wars:  The  Case  of  El  Salvador,  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Pergamon-Brassey’s,  1988.  p.  v. 

9  David  Holiday,  “El  Salvador’s  ‘Model’  Democracy,”  Current  History,  February  2005, 
p.  78. 
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The  minimalist  stabilization  mission  in  El  Salvador  thus  shares  similar¬ 
ities  with  many  other  such  interventions.  Such  missions  can  be  useful 
for  preventing  the  defeat  of  an  endangered  regime,  but  such  operations 
can  be  expected  to  secure  U.S.  strategic  goals  only  if  they  can  be  con¬ 
vincingly  linked  to  a  political  or  diplomatic  strategy.  In  the  case  of  El 
Salvador,  the  United  States’  political  and  diplomatic  strategies  failed. 
It  was  only  an  utterly  unexpected  and  unrelated  event  that  secured  the 
outcomes  for  which  the  United  States  intervened. 

Conflict  Narrative 

El  Salvador’s  civil  war  was  the  deadliest  contemporary  internal  conflict 
in  Latin  America,  killing  80,000  soldiers  and  civilians  and  displacing 
a  million  people — one  fifth  of  the  country’s  population.10  The  Marxist 
rebel  force,  the  FMLN,  representing  the  extremely  poor  agricultural 
labor  force,  fought  for  agrarian  reform  against  the  government,  repre¬ 
senting  the  wealthy  land-owning  class  in  “the  most  skewed  land  tenure 
system  in  Latin  America.”* 11 

The  conflict  erupted  in  1979  after  the  military  government  began 
to  use  force  to  eliminate  the  FMLN.12  Between  1979  and  1981  the 
government  killed  tens  of  thousands  of  unarmed  civilians  perceived 
to  be  supporters  of  leftist  groups.13  This  repression  generated  signifi¬ 
cant  support  for  the  FMLN;14  more  than  10,000  people  joined  their 
ranks  between  1980  and  1983. 15  Strengthened,  the  FMLN  launched 


10  David  Garibay,  A  Peace  Built  on  Forgetting  Demobilized  Combatants  in  Post-War  El  Salva- 
dor ,  UNESCO,  Oxford:  Blackwell  Publishing,  2007,  pp.  467— 468. 

11  Benjamin  Schwarz,  American  Counterinsurgency  Doctrine  and  El  Salvador :  The  Frustra¬ 
tions  of  Reform  and  the  Illusions  of  Nation  Building ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion,  R-4042-USDP,  1991,  p.  9;  Elisabeth  Jean  Wood,  Insurgent  Collective  Action  and  Civil 
War  in  El  Salvador,  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2003,  pp.  1-2. 

12  Schwarz,  1991,  pp.  83-86. 

^  Mark  Peceny  and  William  D.  Stanley,  “Counterinsurgency  in  El  Salvador,”  Politics  Soci¬ 
ety,  Vol.  38,  No.  1,  2010,  p.  69. 

^  T.  David  Mason,  “The  Civil  War  in  El  Salvador:  A  Retrospective  Analysis,”  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Research  Review,  Vol.  34,  No.  3,  1999,  p.  194. 

15  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  73. 
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a  conventional-style  war  against  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces  (Fuerza 
Armada  de  El  Salvador,  or  FAES)  in  1981. 16  By  the  end  of  1983  the 
FMLN  had  roughly  12,000  troops,  roughly  the  size  of  the  FAES  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.17  Concurrently,  the  FAES  used  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  buy  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  ground  attack  aircraft  and 
launched  an  aerial  campaign.18  The  FMLN  subsequently  abandoned 
its  ground  campaign  and  instead  adopted  classic  guerilla  tactics.  The 
FAES  did  not  adapt  but  continued  to  conventionally  combat  the  insur¬ 
gents  despite  counterinsurgency  training  provided  by  the  United  States. 
This  mismatch  of  tactics  combined  with  a  relative  parity  of  strength  set 
the  war  on  a  path  toward  stalemate,  broken  after  external  supporters 
of  both  sides  began  to  disengage  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1989. 

The  military  stalemate  and  termination  of  external  support  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  peace  agreement  and  political  inclusion  of  the 
FMLN.  As  part  of  a  deal  brokered  by  the  UN,  the  FMLN  lay  down 
its  weapons  and  fully  integrated  into  the  democratic  process  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  party,  while  the  government  created  a  civilian  police  and  dismissed 
nearly  all  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  armed  forces.19  In  the  presidential 
elections  in  1994,  the  first  since  the  civil  war  ended,  the  FMLN  party 
secured  20  to  25  percent  of  the  vote.20  Over  the  next  15  years,  the 
FMLN  slowly  increased  its  political  power  to  ultimately  win  a  legisla¬ 
tive  majority21  and  the  presidency  in  2009. 22 


16  Wood,  2003,  p.  25. 

17  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  75. 

18  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  79. 

19  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  84. 

20  Michael  E.  Allison,  “The  Legacy  of  Violence  on  Post— Civil  War  Elections:  The  Case  of  El 
Salvador,”  Studies  in  Comparative  International  Development,  Vol.  45,  No.  9,  January  2010, 

p.  121. 

21  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  84. 

22  Paul  D.  Almeida,  “Social  Movements,  Political  Parties  and  Electoral  Triumph  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor,”  North  America  Congress  on  Latin  America,  Report  on  the  Americas,  November/Decem¬ 
ber  2009,  p.  16. 
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Significant  Characteristics  of  the  Operational  Environment 
Relevant  Insurgent  Characteristics 

Foreign  intervention  helped  the  FMLN  wage  its  insurgency.  Nicara¬ 
guan  Sandinistas  funneled  weapons  from  Vietnam,  demolition  mate¬ 
rials  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  equipment  from  East  Germany,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Flungary.23  Cuba  promised  arms,  money,  and  training  only 
if  the  disparate  groups  unified  together,  and  it  sustained  this  support  to 
the  FMLN  throughout  the  war.24  Cuba  did  not  give  El  Salvador  weap¬ 
ons  directly  but  brokered  deals  from  third-party  countries  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  Vietnam,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ethiopia.25  Most  importantly,  the 
training-of-trainers  Cuba  provided  was  extensive — “Cuban  instruction 
had  a  ripple  effect  which  permeated  the  FMLN  organization  and  had 
a  much  greater  impact  than  the  mere  numbers  would  suggest.”26  Loss 
of  this  external  support  following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  broke  the 
military  stalemate  and  spurred  the  FMLN  to  negotiate.  “The  FMLN 
realized  that  it  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  socialist  bloc  to  support 
its  war  effort.”27 

Relevant  Government  Characteristics 

The  FAES  achieved  a  few  operational  successes,  the  most  significant 
being  the  aerial  assault  on  the  FMLN  in  1984  that  decreased  the 
FMLN’s  strength.  However,  the  military  was  unable  to  create  an  agile, 
responsive  counterinsurgency  force.  Its  unwillingness  to  absorb  and 
utilize  U.S.  counterinsurgency  training  prolonged  the  conflict  and 
played  a  part  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  stalemate.  According  to  the 
so-called  “Colonel’s  Report,”  a  controversial  assessment  of  U.S.  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance  to  El  Salvador  written  in  1988,  the  FAES  are  “most 


23  Major  Paul  P.  Cale,  “The  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  in  El  Salvador,  1979- 
1992,”  Small  Wars  Journal ,  1996,  p.  17. 

24  Andrea  Onate,  “The  Red  Affair:  FMLN-Cuban  Relations  During  the  Salvadoran  Civil 
War,  1981—92,”  Cold  War  History,  Vol.  11,  No.  2,  May  2001,  pp.  138,  549. 

25  Onate,  2001,  p.  143. 

26  Onate,  2001,  p.  142. 

27  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  70. 
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comfortable  operating  in  battalion-size  formations,  [reliant]  on  heli¬ 
copters  and  trucks  for  mobility,  and  .  .  .  dependent  upon  heavy  fire¬ 
power.  ...  In  the  field,  unwieldy  battalions  continue  to  expend  too 
much  energy  pursuing  guerillas,  without  purpose  or  result.”28  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  agrarian  reforms  implemented  by  the  government  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  coopt  the  insurgents,  and  the  United  States  could  not 
persuade  the  government  to  go  farther.29  Its  dependence  on  the  land¬ 
owning  elite  for  political  support  consistently  led  the  government  to 
subvert  the  land  reforms  suggested  by  the  United  States.30 

As  a  previous  RAND  report,  written  by  Benjamin  Schwarz  in 
1991,  concluded,  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the  ineffectiveness  of 
U.S.  assistance  was  that  the  United  States  had  very  little  leverage.  The 
FAES  and  the  Salvadoran  government  knew  that  the  U.S.  feared  “losing” 
El  Salvador  to  the  Communists,  so  any  threat  to  cut  off  funding  or  aid 
for  failure  to  implement  reforms  was  obviously  an  empty  one.31 

Results  of  the  U.S.  Intervention 

For  the  Reagan  administration,  the  purpose  of  intervening  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor  was  to  “draw  a  line  in  the  sand”  against  Communist  subversion.32 
The  United  States  dedicated  significant  financial  resources,  spending 
$6  billion  in  foreign  assistance,33  including  $1  billion  in  military  aid, 
throughout  the  conflict.34  Legal  restrictions  limited  the  number  of 
U.S.  trainers  in-country  at  any  one  time;  the  U.S.  Congress  (and  the 
American  public),  wary  of  another  protracted  war  with  the  possibility 


28  Bacevich  et  al.,  1988,  pp.  37-38. 

29  Schwarz,  1991,  p.  9. 

30  Thomas  Carothers,  In  the  Name  of  Democracy:  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Latin  America  in  the 
Reagan  Years,  Berkeley,  Calif.:  University  of  California  Press,  1991,  p.  35. 

31  Schwarz,  1991,  p.  87. 

32  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  75. 

33  All  dollar  amounts  are  in  U.S.  dollars  unless  otherwise  noted. 

34  Holiday,  2005,  p.  78. 
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of  mission  creep,  capped  the  number  of  advisors  assigned  to  a  one-year 
tour  in  El  Salvador  at  55. 35 

Of  the  three  goals  the  administration  had  for  this  intervention — 
combat,  deter,  and/or  defeat  the  FMLN;  strengthen  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  civil  society;  and  achieve  broad-based  socioeconomic  devel¬ 
opment — the  United  States  was  able  only  to  combat  the  FMLN  and 
ultimately  to  bring  the  war  to  a  stalemate.36  “The  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  did  not  meet  its  own  standard  for  success,  which  was  the  deci¬ 
sive  military  and  political  defeat  of  the  FMLN.”37  After  ten  years  of 
working  with  the  United  States,  the  FAES  rarely  and  reluctantly  used 
the  training  provided  by  the  United  States,  despite  being  capable  of 
implementing  U.S.  training  in  tactics  and  doctrine.38  With  respect  to 
solidifying  democracy,  though  human  rights  abuses  decreased  and  the 
military  appeared  to  support  the  civilian  (and  civilian-elected)  govern¬ 
ment,  the  FAES  still  exerted  considerable  power  behind  the  scenes.39 

Conclusions 

El  Salvador  is  similar  to  many  other  cases  of  minimalist  stabilization 
in  that  the  U.S.  intervention  alone  did  not  ensure  outright  victory  but 
rather  prevented  defeat.  In  El  Salvador,  the  combination  of  stalemate 
between  the  two  sides  and  their  loss  of  foreign  support  following  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  compelled  both  sides  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
The  case  suggests  a  number  of  lessons. 

First,  through  preventing  defeat,  minimalist  stabilization  may 
lead  to  a  stalemate  and  increase  the  odds  of  a  negotiated  solution.  The 
mutual  realization  that  neither  the  host  nation  forces  nor  insurgency 
was  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  other  helped  pave  the  way  for  a  negoti¬ 
ated  settlement. 


33  Cale,  1996,  pp.  14-15. 

36  Michael  Childress,  The  Effectiveness  of  U.S.  Training  Efforts  in  Internal  Defense  and  Devel¬ 
opment:  The  Cases  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation, 
MR-250-USDP,  1995,  p.  18. 

37  Peceny  and  Stanley,  2010,  p.  68. 

38  Childress,  1995,  p.  42. 

39  Childress,  1995,  p.  42. 
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Second,  the  loss  of  external  support  can  spur  both  parties  to 
negotiate.  The  collapse  of  the  socialist  bloc,  the  FMLN’s  major  source 
of  funding  and  materiel,  and  the  loss  of  U.S.  support  for  the  FAES, 
brought  both  sides  to  a  settlement.  Had  the  Soviet  bloc  not  collapsed, 
it  is  not  clear  how  long  the  fighting  might  have  lasted. 

Finally,  host  nation  forces  often  adopt  conventional  and  highly 
repressive  tactics  to  combat  an  insurgency  because  the  partner  state 
lacks  the  capacity  or  incentives  to  fight  counterinsurgency  campaigns.40 
In  El  Salvador,  after  the  FMLN  switched  to  guerilla  warfare  the  FAES 
did  not  adjust  but  continued  to  pursue  the  rebels  conventionally.  U.S. 
training  and  advising  improved  the  overall  professionalism  and  skills 
of  the  armed  forces  but  were  not  able  to  transform  them  into  a  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  force  capable  of  defeating  the  FMLN.  Such  challenges  in 
building  partner  capacity  have  significant  implications  for  the  sustain¬ 
ability  of  U.S.  assistance. 


Colombia  and  the  FARC,  1978  to  the  Present 

Colombia’s  war  with  the  Fuerzas  Armadas  Revolucionarias  de  Colombia 
(FARC)  is  one  of  the  longest-running  counterinsurgency  campaigns 
in  the  world.  The  FARC  grew  rapidly  from  the  late  1980s  through  the 
early  years  of  the  new  millennium.  Indeed,  by  the  early  2000s  some 
observers  warned  that  the  FARC  posed  an  existential  threat  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Colombia.  Since  2002,  however,  the  war  has  undergone  a 
remarkable  turnaround,  with  FARC  numbers  reduced  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  what  they  were  at  their  height.  This  turnaround  coincided  with 
a  substantial  increase  in  U.S.  assistance  to  the  government  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  consisting  of  an  estimated  $7  billion  in  military  aid  and  several 
hundred  advisors  since  2000. 41  This  minimalist  stabilization  effort  is 
often  touted  as  a  tremendous  success  and  one  of  the  preeminent  exam- 


40  Byman,  2006,  p.  90.  See  also  Hinton  and  Newburn,  2009,  on  the  broader  problems  of 
building  police  forces  in  developing  countries. 

41  Michael  Shifter,  “A  Decade  of  Plan  Colombia:  Time  for  a  New  Approach,”  Politica  Exte¬ 
rior,  June  21,  2010. 
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pies  of  what  a  smaller-scale,  more  modest  approach  to  stabilization  can 
accomplish.42 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  government  of 
Colombia’s  military  victories,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  extent  to  which  the  case  is  a  “success  story”  for  minimalist 
stabilization: 

•  Colombia  had  both  the  capabilities  and  the  will  to  fight  the  insur¬ 
gency,  a  situation  that  often  does  not  apply  elsewhere. 

•  Although  the  FARC  has  been  dramatically  reduced,  it  remains 
as  large  as  it  was  in  the  1990s  and  appears  to  be  returning  to  the 
guerrilla  strategies  that  enabled  it  to  endure  for  four  decades. 

•  The  FARC  is  trafficking  as  much  cocaine  as  ever,  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  has  not  achieved  the  strategic  goal  motivating 
its  intervention. 

These  issues  fit  the  same  pattern  seen  in  many  other  cases  of  minimal¬ 
ist  stabilization:  ambiguous  military  outcomes,  the  primacy  of  politics 
and  state  capacity  over  military  capabilities,  and  the  frequent  failure  of 
operational  military  successes  to  accomplish  U.S.  strategic  purposes. 

The  first  reason  why  the  lessons  of  Colombia  should  not  be  over¬ 
drawn  is  that  the  relative  significance  of  U.S.  assistance  is  highly 
debated.  This  is  not  to  say  that  U.S.  support  has  been  irrelevant. 
Rather,  U.S.  assistance  appears  to  have  reinforced  a  change  of  policy 
initiated  under  Colombia’s  President  Alvaro  Uribe.  In  2002  Uribe  was 
elected,  and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  the  government  of 
Colombia  began  to  achieve  a  series  of  military  victories.  This  same  year 
saw  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  in  which  the  United  States  allowed  its 
military  aid  to  be  used  for  counterinsurgency.43  Consequently,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  gauge  the  relative  importance  of  U.S.  support.  Though  U.S. 
aid  has  been  substantial  in  absolute  terms,  as  a  proportion  of  overall 
Colombian  spending — and  even  as  a  proportion  of  Colombian  defense 


42  See  for  instance  Paul  Wolfowitz  and  Michael  O’Hanlon,  “Plan  Afghanistan,”  Foreign 
Policy ,  October  28,  2011. 

43  Shifter,  2010. 
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spending — it  has  not  been  particularly  large.  The  example  of  Colom¬ 
bia  thus  appears  to  fit  a  pattern  recognized  decades  ago  by  Douglas 
Blaufarb:  In  those  states  that  can  best  make  use  of  outside  assistance — 
that  is,  where  the  host  nation  both  is  capable  and  has  the  will  to  reform 
itself — outside  intervention  is  generally  superfluous  or  at  least  matters 
only  at  the  margins.44 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  is  important,  but  less  so  than 
what  is  often  claimed  by  those  who  cite  Colombia  as  a  success  story. 
While  the  FARC  has  been  degraded,  it  numbers  roughly  as  many  troops 
as  it  did  in  the  mid-1990s  and  remains  the  best  equipped,  trained,  and 
organized  guerilla  organization  in  Latin  America.45  Additionally,  the 
FARC  has  at  least  partially  been  able  to  rebound  from  defeat,  sup¬ 
ported  by  revenues  from  cocaine  trafficking.46  Colombia  may  well  be 
reaching  the  limit  of  what  it  can  achieve  through  military  means.47 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  made  no  progress  in  reducing 
narcotics  trafficking  from  Colombia  and  by  some  accounts  has  actually 
made  the  problem  worse.48  Since  countering  the  flow  of  narcotics  to 
the  United  States  was  the  strategic  goal  motivating  U.S.  intervention, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  operational  military  successes  achieved  will 
further  U.S.  strategic  goals. 


44  Blaufarb,  1977. 

45  Security — Colombia,  Jane’s,  June  2011. 

46  “Colombia’s  Santos  Hails  ‘Beginning  of  End’  for  FARC,”  BBC  News,  September  26, 
2010. 

47  Jason  Vauters  and  Michael  L.  R.  Smith,  “A  Question  of  Escalation — From  Counternar¬ 
cotics  to  Counterterrorism:  Analysing  US  Strategy  in  Colombia,”  Small  Wars  and  Insurgen¬ 
cies,  Vol.  17,  No.  2,  June  2006,  p.  190.  See  also  Marc  Chernick’s  testimony  before  the  House 
Government  Reform  Committee,  September  24,  2004. 

48  Arlene  B.  Tickner,  “Colombia  and  the  United  States:  From  Counternarcotics  to  Counter¬ 
terrorism,”  Current  History,  February  2003,  p.  72;  Mark  Peceny  and  Michael  Durnan,  “The 
FARC’s  Best  Friend:  U.S.  Antidrug  Policies  and  the  Deepening  of  Colombia’s  Civil  War  in 
the  1990s,”  Latin  American  Politics  and  Society,  Vol.  48,  No.  2,  Summer  2006,  p.  100. 
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Conflict  Narrative 

The  FARC  formed  in  1966  and  became  a  sizeable  force  in  the  late 
1980s.49  Figure  4.1  charts  the  changing  size  of  the  FARC  since  1982. 

Originally  a  communist  insurgent  organization,  the  FARC  sought 
to  overthrow  the  ruling  order  in  Colombia  and  drive  out  the  “imperi¬ 
alist  influences”  of  the  United  States  within  Latin  America.50  Rhetori¬ 
cally,  at  least,  the  FARC’s  goals  have  not  changed.  The  group  contin¬ 
ues  to  push  for  land  and  wealth  redistribution,  state  control  of  natural 


Figure  4.1 

FARC  Membership  Strength,  1982-2009 


SOURCES:  Thomas  Marks,  "Colombian  Army  Adaptation  to  FARC  Insurgency," 
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resources,  and  increases  in  government  spending  on  social  welfare.51 
Because  its  ideological  and  social  agenda  did  not  consistently  mobilize 
sufficient  numbers  of  supporters,  the  FARC  aligned  itself  with  criminal 
organizations  in  the  early  1980s  and  became  involved  in  the  drug  trade 
as  part  of  its  strategy.52  The  revenue  stream  the  FARC  receives  from  its 
partnership  with  the  drug  trade  can  exceed  $100  million  per  year,  and 
this  collusion  has  caused  some  analysts  to  label  the  FARC  a  “cocaine- 
producing  narco-terrorism  organization.”53 

The  FARC  reached  a  strategic  high-water  mark  in  2002.  The 
FARC  had  become  so  well  entrenched  in  the  mountains  around  Bogota 
that  it  was  able  to  launch  a  mortar  attack  on  the  presidential  palace. 
In  response,  a  sustained  military  and  police  offensive  drove  the  FARC 
away  from  Bogota  and  into  the  jungles  and  mountains  of  the  southern 
and  western  provinces.54  FARC  defections  increased  partly  as  a  result 
of  this  offensive  and  the  concomitant  increase  in  the  number  of  FARC 
leaders  killed  or  captured.  The  FARC  today  numbers  around  8,000  sol¬ 
diers  and  has  evolved  into  a  lean  and  potentially  resilient  force. 

Significant  Characteristics  of  the  Operational  Environment 
Relevant  Insurgent  Characteristics 

The  FARC  has  developed  an  increasingly  symbiotic  relationship  with 
the  cocaleros  or  coca-growing  farmers  and  draws  most  of  its  revenues 
from  taxing  the  coca  crops,  paste  production,  and  transportation  of 
drugs  in  and  out  of  the  regions  it  controls.55  The  FARC  controls  the 
majority  of  the  Colombian  market  on  cocaine  production  exported 
abroad  and  oversees  half  of  the  world’s  supply  of  cocaine.56  Sixty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cocaine  consumed  by  the  United  States  is  produced  by  the 
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FARC.57  Analysts  estimate  that  the  FARC  earns  roughly  $100  million 
per  year  via  drug  trafficking  alone  and  supplements  these  revenues  with 
the  money  it  derives  from  kidnappings  and  extortion.58  These  drug  ties 
have  undoubtedly  lengthened  the  conflict  between  the  FARC  and  the 
Colombian  government. 

Even  if  the  FARC’s  drug  revenues  were  immediately  eliminated, 
the  FARC  would  still  be  able  to  operate  for  a  number  of  years.  If,  as 
some  analysts  have  calculated,  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  armed  fighter 
is  $3  a  day,  the  FARC,  at  its  2009  size  of  7,500  fighters,  could  maintain 
itself  for  about  $8  million  a  year.59  The  gulf  between  costs  and  revenue, 
therefore,  means  that  even  greatly  reducing  the  drug  revenue  would 
not  quickly  eliminate  the  FARC.  Having  fought  in  the  mountains  for 
more  than  40  years,  and  with  a  secure  revenue  stream  to  fund  its  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  the  FARC  is  an  extremely  resilient  organization.60 

Relevant  Government  Characteristics 

The  Colombian  government  has  pursued  a  wide  variety  of  strategies, 
from  appeasement  to  complex  military  operations.  Most  presidents  in 
the  1980s  and  1990s  favored  accommodation,  peace  treaties,  and  small- 
scale  military  campaigns.  It  is  notable  that  the  FARC  grew  in  number 
throughout  this  period,  spiking  at  17,500  around  the  time  President 
Andres  Pastrana  ceded  territory  the  size  of  Switzerland  to  the  FARC 
in  1998. 61  The  Colombian  government  began  to  make  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  consistent  progress  against  the  FARC  after  Alvaro  Uribe 
took  office  in  2002  and  strengthened  the  military  component  of  “Plan 
Colombia.”  This  was  a  complex  counternarcotics  plan  that  combined 
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military  and  police  action  with  social  incentives  to  isolate  the  FARC 
from  pockets  of  domestic  support.  It  also  sought  to  “reduce  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  illicit  drugs  (primarily  cocaine)  by  50  percent  in  six  years  and 
improve  security  in  Colombia  by  re-claiming  control  of  areas  held  by 
illegal  armed  groups.”62  Plan  Colombia  received  significant  support — 
approximately  $1  billion — from  the  United  States  through  the  Andean 
Counterdrug  Initiative,  the  Foreign  Military  Financing  program,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense’s  central  counternarcotics  account.63  This 
support  made  Colombia  both  the  third-highest  recipient  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  aid  in  the  world64  and  the  leading  recipient  of  direct  U.S.  military 
training.65 

Between  the  time  Uribe  took  office  and  the  time  he  left  in  2010, 
FARC  numbers  shrunk  70  percent,  from  22,000  to  7,500,  the  great¬ 
est  reduction  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  Uribe  expanded  the 
security  component  of  Plan  Colombia  with  a  Democratic  Security  and 
Defense  Policy,  which  had  at  its  core  a  “Clear,  hold  and  consolidate” 
strategy.66  Through  this  policy,  the  Colombian  government  increased 
the  size  of  the  military  from  279,000  in  2000  to  415,000  in  2007. 67 
“Plan  Patriota,”  a  subset  of  the  broader  Democratic  Security  policy, 
attempted  to  clear  the  FARC  from  areas  surrounding  Bogota.  The  first 
operation  of  Plan  Patriota  netted  “Simon  Trinidad,”  the  most  senior 
FARC  member  captured  to  that  point. 

In  January  2007  the  Uribe  administration  announced  a  six-year 
follow-on  strategy,  Potential  Conflict  to  Cooperation  Potential,  which 
cleared  one  region  at  a  time  and  consolidated  military  gains  through 
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coordinated  civil-military  assistance  and  social  services.68  In  2007 
a  cross-border  strike  into  Ecuador  killed  senior  FARC  leader  “Raul 
Reyes”  and  captured  his  commanders.  In  2009  the  FARC  released  its 
last  known  foreign  hostage,  Eric  Roland  Earsson  of  Sweden.  And  in 
2010,  the  year  Juan  Manuel  Santos  assumed  the  presidency,  a  military 
raid  killed  FARC  Secretariat  member  “Mono  Jojoy”  and  20  others  and 
seized  computers  and  USB  drives. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  during  Uribe’s  administration,  mili¬ 
tary  expenditure  as  a  percentage  of  GDP  was  at  its  highest  levels  since 
1988. 69  In  constant  2000  U.S.  dollars,  this  means  that  in  2003  Colom¬ 
bia  spent  around  $4  billion  on  military  expenditures  alone.  Figure  4.2 
shows  that  Colombia  doubled  down  on  military  expenditures  at  the 
same  time  as  it  received  U.S.  military  aid. 


Figure  4.2 

Colombia  Military  Expenditure  as  a  Percentage  of  GDP,  1988-2010 


SOURCE:  World  Bank  Indicators,  as  of  January  23,  2012. 

RAND  MC1226-4.2 
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Results  of  the  U.S.  Intervention 

The  successes  of  Plan  Colombia  are  primarily  attributable  to  the  Colom¬ 
bian  government,  despite  the  U.S.  being  Colombia’s  biggest  supplier  of 
military  and  financial  aid.  Colombia  is  wealthy  enough  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  its  war  with  the  FARC  and  capable  of  engineering 
its  own  campaign  plans.  Washington’s  $1  billion  military  aid  package 
for  Plan  Colombia  paled  in  comparison  to  the  $7.5  billion  apportioned 
by  President  Pastrana,70  and  the  strategic  and  tactical  plans  were  the 
Colombians’  own  design.71  The  U.S.  military  presence  has  also  been 
minimal,  compared  with  that  of  the  Colombian  armed  forces.  A  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Plan  Colombia  aid  package  caps  the  number  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  citizen  contractors  allowed  in  Colombia  at  any  one 
time  at  800  soldiers  and  600  contractors.  The  law  also  forbids  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  including  contractors,  from  participating  in  any  combat 
operation.72  On  its  own,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  U.S.  finan¬ 
cial  and  military  assistance  has  altered  the  balance  of  forces  between 
the  Colombian  military  and  the  FARC.73 

The  United  States’  original  strategic  goals  of  dismantling  the  drug 
cartels  and  disrupting  the  source  of  revenue  so  critical  to  the  FARC 
have  also  met  with  mixed  success.  One  study  found  “no  evidence  that 
the  aid  shock  reduces  coca  cultivation,  despite  the  anti-narcotics  bent 
of  U.S.  assistance.”74  In  many  cases,  these  policies  have  had  the  exact 
opposite  effect.  U.S.  antinarcotics  policies  have  “shaped  the  Colombian 
civil  war  by  shifting  the  balance  of  power  among  the  combatants.”75  By 
eliminating  the  drug  cartels,  the  United  States  eliminated  a  formidable 
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military  opponent  of  the  FARC  and  allowed  the  FARC  to  fill  the  power 
vacuum.  Defeated  cartels  and  other  criminal  networks  paid  taxes  to 
the  FARC,  generating  more  revenue.76  Aerial  fumigation,  a  tactic  of 
both  Plan  Colombia  and  the  U.S.  antinarcotics  effort,  sparked  support 
and  new  membership  for  the  FARC  among  the  cocaleros,  for  whom  the 
fumigation  threatened  their  heath  and  livelihoods.77  Finally,  drug  pro¬ 
duction  and  export  have  increased.  From  2000  to  2006,  cocaine  pro¬ 
duction  increased  by  4  percent,  with  550  metric  tons  produced  in  2006 
compared  to  530  metric  tons  in  2000.  The  amount  of  cocaine  flown 
to  the  United  States  also  increased,  from  460  metric  tons  in  2000  to 
620  metric  tons  in  2007.78 

Paradoxically,  as  drug  production  has  increased,  FARC  member¬ 
ship  has  fallen  by  more  than  50  percent  since  2002. 79  In  2007,  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Defense  reported  that  it  had  captured  or  killed 
roughly  4,600  FARC  combatants  and  about  2,500  had  demobilized, 
and  in  2008,  over  1,700  FARC  combatants  had  already  demobilized 
by  July.80 

In  2007  the  Colombian  government  either  fully  or  partially  con¬ 
trolled  about  90  percent  of  the  country — a  major  improvement  from 
the  1990s  when  there  was  at  least  one  FARC  front  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.81  Overall  levels  of  violence  decreased.  U.S.  State  Department 
data  from  September  2010  reported  that  Plan  Colombia  resulted  in  an 
80-percent  decrease  in  kidnappings,  a  40-percent  decrease  in  homi¬ 
cides,  and  a  76-percent  decrease  in  terrorist  attacks  between  2000  and 
2007. 82  (A  report  from  the  Economist  in  July  2011,  however,  stated  that 
kidnappings  had  increased  by  16  percent.)83  Additionally,  in  June  2007, 
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the  White  House  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  reported  that 
antidrug  efforts  had  reduced  the  FARC’s  overall  profits  per  kilogram  of 
cocaine  from  roughly  $390  in  2003  to  roughly  $257  in  2005. 84 

This  evidence  suggests  two  conclusions.  First,  Plan  Colombia, 
with  U.S.  support,  has  inflicted  considerable  costs  on  the  FARC  and 
has  diminished  the  threat  the  FARC  insurgency  poses  to  Colombia’s 
political  stability.85  Second,  despite  its  decimated  force  and  the  lower 
drug  profits,  the  FARC  is  remarkably  resilient.  Plan  Colombia,  with 
U.S.  support,  has  only  degraded  the  FARC.  The  FARC  remains  as 
large  as  it  was  in  the  mid-1990s,  and  some  believe  it  is  bouncing  back 
and  returning  to  guerilla  tactics.86  Narcotics  trafficking  continues  at 
levels  little  changed  throughout  the  decade — and  coca  cultivation  has 
increased.87  To  avoid  direct  interaction  with  the  advancing  Colombian 
military,  the  FARC  now  favors  land  mines  and  improvised  explosive 
devices.  Additionally,  the  FARC  counters  the  military’s  skill  at  large- 
scale  raids  by  retreating  to  and  operating  in  territory  and  terrain  on  the 
borders  with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  where  it  is  easier  for  the  rebels 
to  hide.88  And,  though  their  numbers  are  few,  at  least  some  observers 
claim  that  FARC  members  are  now  “radicalized”  and  “hardcore.”89 

Conclusions 

The  evidence  presented  here  suggests  three  reasons  for  us  to  treat  with 
some  caution  claims  that  the  United  States’  support  for  the  government 
of  Colombia  has  been  a  major  success  story.  First,  although  U.S.  assis¬ 
tance  may  have  contributed  to  the  operational  successes  scored  by  the 
Colombian  government  in  recent  years,  the  main  impetus  appears  to 
have  been  Colombia’s  own  policies  and  capabilities,  not  U.S.  support. 
It  is  rare  for  a  host  nation  to  be  as  wealthy  and  capable  as  Colombia  in 
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this  case.  Second,  though  Colombia  has  reduced  the  levels  of  violence 
and  reclaimed  lost  territory,  the  FARC  appears  to  be  successfully  adapt¬ 
ing  and  continuing  the  hght  at  a  reduced  level.  Third,  the  United  States 
has  not  achieved  the  strategic  goal  motivating  its  original  intervention: 
to  cripple  the  drug  trade.  Coca  cultivation  has  not  steadily  decreased, 
and  the  availability  and  price  of  drugs  have  changed  very  little. 

Colombia  illustrates  both  the  necessity  and  the  limits  of  military 
instruments  where  the  insurgency  is  extremely  well  funded:  Uribe’s 
aggressive  approach  has  significantly  diminished  the  insurgency,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  floor  beneath  which  the  insurgency  cannot  be 
reduced  through  military  means  alone  so  long  as  U.S.  drug  policies 
make  narcotics  trafficking  extremely  lucrative.  Given  this  reality,  two 
strategies  are  potentially  viable.  Ideally,  an  end  to  the  conflict  could  be 
secured  by  combining  the  gains  made  in  the  military  realm  with  civil 
capacity  building  and  political  reforms  designed  to  entice  insurgents 
into  nonviolent  political  participation.90  If  such  an  approach  proves 
untenable,  the  best  that  may  be  possible  are  actions  to  mitigate  the 
negative  consequences  of  the  insurgency. 


Operation  Enduring  Freedom — Philippines,  2002  to  the 
Present 

OEF-P  is  widely  heralded  as  a  model  case  of  minimalist  stabilization. 
The  United  States  has  been  able  to  suppress  targeted  terrorist  groups  at 
the  relatively  low  cost  of  $52  million  per  year  and  with  a  commitment 
of  only  600  U.S.  troops.91  Despite  numerous  and  important  opera¬ 
tional  successes,  however,  long-term  strategic  success  has  thus  far  been 
elusive.  U.S.  goals  and  aid  have  narrowly  focused  on  the  counterterror¬ 
ist  (CT)  mission  without  paying  due  attention  to  the  separatist  move¬ 
ment  that  has  weakened  the  ability  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  (GRP)  to  exercise  effective  influence  in  the  Mus- 
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lim-majority  regions.  Separatists  have  provided  various  forms  of  direct 
operational  and  funding  support  to  the  terrorists  and  have  inspired 
the  Muslim  population  both  to  provide  sanctuary  to  and — in  some 
cases — to  join  regional  terrorist  groups.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that 
Filipino  civilians,  both  Muslim  and  otherwise,  become  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  terrorism  precisely  when  their  democratic  and  power-sharing 
options  break  down.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  one  element  missing 
from  U.S.  strategy  in  the  region  is  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  about 
lasting  political  consolidation  and  change,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  influence  over  the  GRP. 

Despite  significant  operational  successes  over  the  course  of  the 
past  decade,  the  United  States  has  not  eliminated  the  threat  it  sought 
to  counter.  What  comes  next?  The  United  States  can  continue  its  CT 
operations  indefinitely.  It  can  hope  that  the  GRP  is  finally  able  to 
achieve  the  political  resolution  of  the  conflict  that  has  eluded  it  for 
decades.  Or  it  can  withdraw  its  forces,  in  which  case  it  is  likely  to  face 
a  renewed  terrorist  threat  from  the  region. 

What  does  the  case  tell  us  about  minimalist  stabilization  more 
generally?  So  long  as  operations  can  be  sustained  indefinitely,  then  it 
may  not  matter  that  minimalist  stabilization  seldom  contributes  to 
outright  victory  or  that  a  political  resolution  of  a  conflict  appears  to  be 
a  distant  prospect.  But  policymakers  should  then  be  aware  that  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  missions  may  be  semipermanent  commitments. 

Conflict  Narrative 

The  most  powerful  terrorist  organization  in  the  Philippines  is  the  Abu 
Sayyaf  Group  (ASG),  founded  by  Ustadz  Abdurajak  Janjalani,  whose 
nom  de guerre  in  the  Afghan  war  was  Abu  Sayyaf  (Father  of  the  Swords¬ 
man).  Janjalani  wanted  to  form  an  Iranian-inspired  Islamic  state  in  the 
southern  Philippines  partitioned  from  non-Muslims.92  ASG  receives  a 
substantial  amount  of  funding  through  its  kidnap-for-ransom  opera- 


92  Rustico  O.  Guerrero,  “Philippine  Terrorism  and  Insurgency:  What  to  Do  About  the  Abu 
Sayyaf  Group,”  Storming  Media,  2002,  p.  15;  David  C.  Palilonis,  Operation  Enduring  Free¬ 
dom — Philippines:  A  Demonstration  of  Economy  of  Force,  Newport,  R.I.:  U.S.  Naval  War  Col¬ 
lege,  May  2009,  p.  5. 
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tions  and  from  supporters  as  a  result  of  these  notorious  operations. 
ASG  often  targets  foreign  nationals  as  kidnapping  victims,  including 
foreign  tourists,  nongovernmental  organization  workers,  and  mission¬ 
aries.93  Jemaah  Islamiyah  (JI),  a  militant  Islamic  group  with  cells  in 
many  Southeast  Asian  countries,  also  operates  in  the  Philippines.  Like 
ASG,  JI  also  targets  tourist  locations — its  most  recent  serious  attack 
was  a  series  of  suicide  bombings  in  Bali  in  2005.94 

OEF-P  was  created  to  hunt  down  ASG  and  JI  fighters  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  after  the  September  1 1  attacks  in  the  United  States.95  Joint  Task 
Force  510  (JTF-510)  from  United  States  Special  Operations  Command, 
Pacific,  deployed  to  Zamboanga,  Philippines,  in  Mindanao.  Because 
political  concerns  limited  the  force  to  600  personnel  in  the  Joint  Oper¬ 
ations  Area,96  JTF-510  deployed  150  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  soldiers 
in  January  2002  to  train,  advise,  and  assist  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (AFP)  soldiers  in  Mindanao  and  on  Basilan  Island,  as  well  as  450 
support  personnel  to  Edwin  Andrews  Air  Base  on  Zamboanga,  and 
50  personnel  and  helicopters  to  Mactan  Air  Base  in  Cebu.97  JTF-510 
transitioned  into  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force — Philippines 
(JSOTF-P),  which  marked  a  more  sustained  training,  advising,  and 
assistance  mission.98 

As  a  result  of  the  U.S.  intervention  in  the  archipelago,  ASG’s 
strength  fell  from  more  than  1,200  in  2002  to  fewer  than  500  by 
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2009.  JI’s  numbers  were  considerably  smaller — estimates  in  2003 
ranged  between  45  and  a  few  hundred."  Though  the  actual  number 
is  unknown,  2009  estimates  do  not  seem  to  suggest  any  significant 
decline  in  JI  membership.  Some  asserted  that  the  group  had  fewer  than 
100  members  left  in  the  Philippines  at  this  time,  while  others  (includ¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  State  Department)  estimate  that  total  JI  membership  in 
the  region  as  of  2009  varied  from  100  to  1,000. 100  It  is  therefore  dif¬ 
ficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  operations  in  eliminating  JI. 
Meanwhile,  the  presence  of  a  longstanding  Muslim  separatist  move¬ 
ment  concentrated  in  the  south  of  the  country  in  the  Autonomous 
Region  of  Muslim  Mindanao  (ARMM)  has  made  the  CT  mission 
of  OEF-P  more  difficult.  The  highly  religious  Moro  Islamic  Libera¬ 
tion  Front  (MILF),  formed  in  1984,  is  the  largest  separatist  organiza¬ 
tion,  numbering  8,000-10,000  as  of  2009.101  The  MILF  began  a  series 
of  campaigns  against  the  GRP  in  1998  in  order  to  create  a  separate 
Muslim  state  in  Mindanao  and  thwart  the  goals  of  Filipino  national¬ 
ists.102  Although  the  MILF  has  denied  having  ties  to  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions,  several  reports  note  that  ASG,  JI,  and  the  MILF  support  each 
other  with  funding,  training,  and  operational  support.103 

The  MILF  has  long  been  engaged  in  sporadic  fighting  and  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  GRP.104  Negotiations  between  the  MILF  and  GRP 
frequently  stall  over  power-sharing  issues.  The  most  recent  setback  took 
place  in  August  2008  when  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
plan  to  grant  the  Muslim  region  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  In  response,  several  of  the  MILF  “base  commands”  (a  few 
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thousand  fighters)  declared  war  on  the  Philippine  government  and  the 
non-Muslims  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  This  outburst  of  violence 
suggests  that  the  MILF  becomes  more  interested  in  terrorism  when 
its  democratic  and/or  power-sharing  options  break  down.  Peace  talks 
between  the  GRP  and  MILF  resumed  in  December  2009. 105  Both  the 
GRP  and  MILF  leaders  have  reportedly  requested  more  direct  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  negotiations.106 

The  GRP  could  seek  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  through  one  of 
three  approaches,  but  all  of  them  are  complicated  by  issues  of  weak 
governance  and  political  stalemate.  First,  the  GRP  could  seek  to  apply 
additional  pressure  on  the  MILF  through  intensified  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations.  The  GRP  has  had  difficulties  sustaining  large,  dis¬ 
ciplined  security  forces  in  the  region,  however,  leading  it  to  rely  on 
“auxiliaries”  or  paramilitaries  who  have  been  accused  of  human  rights 
abuses  and  other  behavior  likely  to  incite  further  resistance  among 
locals.107  Alternately,  the  GRP  could  focus  on  inducements,  seeking 
to  provide  better  public  services  to  the  historically  underserved  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Mindanao.  The  delivery  of  such  inducements  in  the  past, 
however,  has  been  hindered  by  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  government  services  among  political  patronage  networks. 
Finally,  the  GRP  could  make  political  concessions  to  the  insurgents, 
providing  them  greater  control  over  their  own  region.  In  fact,  the 
GRP  has  previously  offered  autonomy  arrangements  to  the  ARMM. 
Before  the  final  signing,  the  deal  collapsed  over  concerns  that  creat¬ 
ing  an  autonomous  region  would  threaten  Philippine  sovereignty  and 
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concerns  among  Christians  and  Muslims  in  Mindanao  over  their  own 
political  and  economic  interests.108 

Significant  Characteristics  of  the  Operational  Environment 
Relevant  Insurgent  Characteristics 

The  ongoing  insurgency  in  the  Philippines  has  made  it  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  bring  a  durable  end  to  terrorism  in  the  region. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  adaptability  and  shifting  alliances  of  the 
MILF,  which — depending  on  the  current  state  of  negotiations  with  the 
GRP — has  proven  itself  willing  to  cooperate  with  either  the  GRP  or 
ASG  and  other  terrorist  groups.  In  recent  years,  the  MILF  has  fraction¬ 
alized  into  its  more  extremist  splinter  “base  commands,”  which  have 
tended  to  ally  with  ASG  and  other  extremist  groups. 

ASG’s  fundraising  activities  have  also  posed  challenges  to  the 
long-term  strategic  success  of  the  OEF-P  mission.  ASG  raises  many 
of  its  funds  through  kidnapping-for-ransom  operations,  which  can  be 
relatively  independently  organized  and  conducted,  and  can  sustain  the 
group  despite  interdiction  efforts  and  large-scale  tactical  and  opera¬ 
tional  defeats.  These  resources  cannot  be  cut  off  unless  the  GRP  were 
to  develop  a  strong  law-enforcement  capability  in  these  regions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lack  of  significant  outside  state  support  deprives  ASG 
from  a  resource  base  that  has  helped  many  other  insurgencies  become 
powerful,  well  equipped,  and  capable  of  sustaining  large  numbers 
of  insurgents.  This  small  resource  base  combined  with  the  close  ties 
between  the  terrorists  and  separatist  insurgents  fuel  this  small-scale  but 
persistent  insurgency.  The  only  way  out  of  such  an  insurgency  would 
be  for  the  government  to  either  co-opt  the  insurgents  through  political 
concessions  or  develop  a  greatly  expanded  policing  capability  in  these 
regions.  In  either  case,  the  conflict  can  come  to  an  end  only  through 
better  governance  or  the  breaking  of  political  stalemates  that  thus  far 
have  proven  intractable. 
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Relevant  Government  Characteristics 

The  Philippine  government’s  weakness  makes  it  harder  to  win  over 
local  support  and  prevent  support  to  terrorist  groups.  Corruption  is 
rampant,  election  fraud  and  graft  are  not  uncommon,  political  killings 
are  on  the  rise,  and  government  services  are  often  poor  and  sporadic.109 
Related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  MILF  and  its  offshoots  frequently 
repeat  demands  for  increased  power  sharing  with  the  GRP,  at  least 
in  the  ARMM.110  There  is  indeed  evidence  that  locals  and  the  MILF 
become  more  interested  in  terrorism  when  their  options  for  meaningful 
political  participation  break  down.* * 111  The  GRP  has  met  each  demand 
as  much  as  it  can,  but  the  Philippine  constitution  prevents  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  giving  Mindanao  independent  status.  The  government 
has  nonetheless  tried  to  do  so  before.  In  2008,  the  government  and 
the  MILF  negotiated  an  agreement  that  would  have  created  a  largely 
autonomous  administrative  entity  within  the  Philippine  state;  however, 
opponents  of  the  president  and  Christian  politicians  from  Mindanao 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court,  and  later  that  year  the  court  declared 
such  a  move  unconstitutional.112  Constitutional  amendments  are  hypo¬ 
thetically  possible  but  thus  far  have  not  proven  politically  feasible. 

Results  of  the  U.S.  Intervention 

The  U.S.  intervention  has  had  numerous  operational  successes  against 
ASG  and  JI  and  has  decreased  ASG  by  more  than  half  and  at  least 
partly  reduced  JI’s  presence  in  the  archipelago.  The  large  nonkinetic 
component  of  the  U.S.  intervention  has  also  helped  win  over  local  sup¬ 
port  to  the  government.  Between  2002  and  2007,  Liaison  Coordina¬ 
tion  Elements  (LCEs)  of  the  JSOTF-P  completed  165  Medical  Civil 
Action  Plans  (MEDCAPs)  at  a  cost  of  $676,000,  treating  over  250,000 
patients.  Engineering  Civil  Affairs  units  worked  with  Philippine  con¬ 
tractors  to  build  Jolo  Island  roads,  water  drilling  sites,  schools,  Basilan 
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Island  wells,  hospitals,  and  a  host  of  other  projects.113  These  civilian- 
military  operations  have  successfully  won  over  increasing  amounts  of 
local  support  for  the  GRP.114 

Despite  these  successes,  ASG  and  JI  remain  active,  and  while 
their  numbers  are  fewer,  several  hundred  remain.  Moreover,  ASG  and 
JI  continue  to  exploit  ties  with  the  MILF  and  other  Muslim  separat¬ 
ist  groups  to  remain  viable,  and  these  separatist  groups  have  already 
sustained  themselves  for  decades  and  show  no  indication  that  they  are 
ready  to  give  up  their  fight.  Unless  an  acceptable  political  deal  can  be 
worked  out  or  the  GRP  significantly  extends  its  governance — includ¬ 
ing  greatly  expanded  and  more  effective  policing  and  service  provi¬ 
sion — into  the  Muslim  periphery,  this  threat  may  perpetuate  itself 
indefinitely.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  GRP  has  fueled  popular  support 
for  ASG,  winning  the  group  recruits  and  sanctuary;  therefore,  the 
issue  of  poor  governance  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  U.S.  goals  for  OEF-P. 
This  challenge  has  been  recognized  by  Colonel  William  Coultrup,  the 
JSOTF-P  commander  in  2010,  who  emphasized  that  “  [t] he  goal  is  to 
set  the  conditions  for  good  governance,  and  you  do  that  by  removing 
the  safe  havens  of  these  terrorist  groups  and  addressing  the  specific  con¬ 
ditions  that  contribute  to  those  safe  havens.”115  Failure  to  secure  this 
change  in  the  underlying  conditions  means  that  military  operations 
secure  only  a  lull  in  the  violence.  Such  a  cycle  happened  before  when 
the  United  States  withdrew  its  forces  from  Basilan,  leading  to  renewed 
violence  in  2007. 116 

Conclusions 

U.S.  intervention  in  the  Philippines  through  OEF-P  is  in  many  ways  a 
textbook  minimalist  stabilization  operation:  U.S.  troop  commitments 
and  military  aid  are  very  low,  the  operation  focuses  on  building  the 
AFP’s  capacity,  and  both  U.S.  civilian  and  military  instruments  are 
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used  here.  Moreover,  many  have  cited  this  as  a  model  case  of  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization,  noting  the  operational  successes  achieved  by  the 
United  States  in  routing  al  Qaeda-linked  groups  out  of  the  Philippines 
archipelago. 

Although  these  successes  are  real  and  important,  their  limits  must 
be  recognized  as  well.  ASG  and  JI  presence  in  the  archipelago,  while 
reduced  significantly,  still  numbers  in  the  hundreds  after  ten  years 
of  U.S.  military  operations.  They  have  the  ability  to  raise  significant 
amounts  of  funding  fairly  independently  through  their  kidnapping- 
for-ransom  operations,  and  they  are  able  to  attract  public  support  due 
to  factors  such  as  government  corruption  and  weak  and  unequal  pro¬ 
vision  of  government  services.  Terrorist  groups  in  the  Philippines  are 
also  able  to  attract  the  support  of  the  MILF  at  times,  due  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Philippines’  democracy  and  the  GRP’s  unwillingness  to 
give  in  to  MILF  demands  for  power  sharing.  Further  significant  gains 
are  therefore  unlikely  without  changes  in  the  underlying  structure  of 
the  conflict.  The  U.S.  mission  in  the  region  is  unable  to  address  these 
more  pervasive  problems  because  of  its  limited  nature,  and  the  GRP 
has  thus  far  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  resolve  these  issues  itself. 
Hence,  the  prospects  for  the  long-term  strategic  success  of  the  mission 
are  uncertain.  Much  as  fighting  resumed  in  Basilan  after  the  United 
States  withdrew  its  forces  from  the  island,  it  may  be  that  more  than  a 
decade  of  U.S.  military  operations  will  have  purchased  only  temporary 
improvements. 


Central  African  Republic,  1996-1997 

The  conflict  in  the  CAR  from  1996  to  1997  was  the  result  of  three 
mutinies  of  the  Forces  armees  centrafricaines  (FACA;  the  Armed  Forces 
of  Central  Africa)  in  the  country’s  capital,  Bangui.  These  mutinies,  in 
turn,  were  caused  by  a  combination  of  economic  distress  and  ethnic 
tension  in  the  country.  French  forces  prevented  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  and  France  organized  a  power-sharing  arrangement  and 
two  multinational  peacekeeping  forces  to  stabilize  the  country  in  the 
wake  of  these  coup  attempts.  Almost  immediately  after  foreign  troops 
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withdrew,  however,  the  government  of  the  CAR  again  faced  a  string  of 
mutinies,  ultimately  ending  in  a  successful  coup. 

The  CAR  exhibits  a  familiar  pattern  reflected  in  the  other  cases 
in  this  chapter:  Intervention  prevented  the  defeat  of  the  supported 
regime,  but  it  did  not  secure  decisive  results.  This  case  suggests  two 
additional  warnings:  Early  intervention  did  not  produce  the  results  for 
which  optimists  often  hope,  and  subsidizing  host  nation  security  forces 
did  not  serve  as  an  effective  alternative  to  foreign  intervention. 

Conflict  Narrative 

France,  long  a  colonial  power,  maintained  involvement  in  the  CAR 
even  after  its  independence  in  I960  by  maintaining  a  military  base 
and  subsidizing  the  wages  of  its  former  colony’s  armed  forces.117  When 
France  discontinued  these  subsidies  in  1993,  the  government  of  Ange 
Felix  Patasse  was  unable  to  continue  paying  its  forces.  Three  years  later, 
on  April  18,  1996,  between  200  and  300  FACA  soldiers  mutinied  over 
the  issue  of  pay  arrears.  French  forces,  including  1,300  soldiers  and 
military  advisors  already  in  the  CAR  and  an  additional  two  units  of 
paratroopers,  supported  loyalist  troops,  the  presidential  guard  (the 
Unite  de  securite presidentelle,  or  USP),  and  President  Patasse  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Almadin  I.118  The  unrest  ended  after  three  days,  when  France  paid 
the  soldiers  their  wages  and  President  Patasse  agreed  not  to  start  legal 
proceedings  against  the  mutineers.119  The  peace  was  short-lived  how¬ 
ever,  with  500  FACA  soldiers  leading  a  second  mutiny  on  May  18, 
1996,  refusing  to  be  disarmed  and  denouncing  the  April  1996  peace 
agreement.  French  forces  once  again  were  called  to  Bangui  (Opera¬ 
tion  Almadin  II),  supported  by  troops  from  Chad  and  Gabon.  The 
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second  mutiny  ended  after  ten  days.120  French  troops  were  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting  when  suppressing  these  mutinies,  patrolling 
in  tanks,  gathering  foreigners  for  evacuation,  and — along  with  pres¬ 
idential  guards — surrounding  the  presidential  palace  and  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  in  the  capital.  Although  French  military  involvement 
quickly  stemmed  the  violence,  the  French  were  unable  to  maintain 
peace  for  long.  In  November  and  December  1996,  rebels  accused  Pres¬ 
ident  Patasse  and  his  supporters  of  violently  repressing  the  southern 
Yokoma  ethnic  group,  using  foreign  mercenaries,  and  marginalizing 
the  Army.121  A  Franco-African  summit  sent  a  four-president  mediation 
team  to  negotiate  a  cease-hre,  which  was  signed  in  December  1996. 122 

During  the  unrest,  hundreds  of  antigovernment  protesters  took  to 
the  streets,  denouncing  the  French  presence  in  the  country.123  As  part 
of  its  initiative  to  consolidate  its  African  presence,  France  announced 
a  reduction  of  its  presence  in  the  country  in  July  1997.  By  April  1998, 
France  had  shut  down  its  military  base  in  Bouar,  outside  the  capital, 
and  had  removed  virtually  all  of  its  troops  from  the  country. 

The  Bangui  Agreement,  signed  January  27,  1997,  created  a  new 
national  unity  government,  headed  by  a  new  prime  minister  (Michel 
Gbezera-Bria)  and  composed  of  members  of  both  the  ruling  coalition 
and  11  opposition  parties,  as  a  transitional  measure  in  a  democratiza¬ 
tion  process.  It  also  created  an  Inter-African  Mission  on  Intervention 
and  Surveillance  of  the  Bangui  Accord  ( Mission  Interafricaine  de  Sur¬ 
veillance  des  Accords  de  Bangui,  or  MISAB),  to  remain  in  the  country 
for  several  years.  A  500-member  all-African  peacekeeping  force  with 
soldiers  from  Burkina  Faso,  Chad,  Gabon,  Mali,  Senegal,  and  Togo 
deployed  under  MISAB  to  supervise  the  accord.124  Despite  the  peace 
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deal,  fighting  erupted  between  mutineers  and  MISAB  in  June  1997, 
followed  by  another  cease-fire  in  July  1997.  The  U.N.  Mission  in  the 
Central  African  Republic  (MINURCA)  replaced  MISAB  in  April 
1998  and  remained  in  the  country  until  February  2000.  Each  succes¬ 
sive  mission  provided  the  CAR  with  a  window  to  enact  wider-reaching 
reforms,  such  as  a  focus  on  providing  basic  services  and  improving 
government  management,  but  the  Patasse  government  seemed  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.125 

Instability  continued  after  foreign  troops  withdrew,  and  a  mere 
15  months  after  the  departure  of  MINURCA,  soldiers  loyal  to  former 
President  Andre-Dieudonne  Kolingba  mounted  a  coup  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Patasse.  Like  the  other  attempts,  the  coup  was  put  down  with 
foreign  assistance,  this  time  from  Libya,  Chad,  and  the  Front  de  Libera- 
cion  du  Congo.126  Yet  more  coup  attempts  followed,  ultimately  leading 
to  the  overthrow  of  Patasse  by  his  former  army  chief  of  staff  General 
Francois  Bozize  on  March  15,  2003. 127  Seven  years  after  the  initial 
French  intervention,  the  regime  France  had  supported  eventually  fell, 
and  it  fell  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  those  that  had  initially  pro¬ 
voked  the  intervention.  The  French  government  described  the  2003 
coup  as  “absolutely  unacceptable”  but  has  since  resumed  links  with 
the  country,  providing  sporadic  logistical  assistance  following  renewed 
rebellions  in  the  CAR  since  2006. 

Significant  Characteristics  of  the  Operational  Environment 
Relevant  Insurgent  Characteristics 

The  fact  that  the  mutinies  kept  recurring  was  driven  in  part  by  ethnic 
tensions  between  the  mutineers  and  the  president  and  his  supporters, 
as  these  were  not  easily  addressed  by  short-term  cease-fires  or  even  the 
remittance  of  back  pay  to  the  military.128  The  mutineers  did  not  appear 
to  have  developed  a  robust  organization  by  the  time  of  French  inter- 
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vention,  however,  which  explains  the  short  duration  of  each  individual 
mutiny.  Nonetheless,  the  armed  opposition  enjoyed  the  support  of  at 
least  a  segment  of  the  overall  population,  as  evidenced  by  the  antigov¬ 
ernment,  anti-France  protests  during  the  May  1996  rebellion.129 

Relevant  Government  Characteristics 

France  had  been  subsidizing  the  CAR  military’s  wages  for  years,  and 
once  it  stopped  providing  those  subsidies,  the  CAR  government  was 
unable  to  pay  its  soldiers.  This  case  should  therefore  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  country’s  dire  economic  situation  as  of  the  mid-1990s. 
The  CAR  saw  a  30-year  decline  in  per  capita  gross  national  product 
following  its  independence  from  France  in  I960,  and  its  debt  burden 
remains  considerable.  The  military  went  unpaid  for  approximately 
three  years  before  the  FACA  soldiers  mutinied  for  the  first  time  in 
April  1996.  This  first  mutiny  ended  once  France  provided  funds  to  pay 
the  soldiers’  wages  again.130  Despite  this  remittance  of  back  pay,  unrest 
continued  unabated;  meanwhile,  the  CAR  government’s  dependence 
on  French  support  deepened.131 

Results  of  the  French  Intervention 

Despite  rapid  interventions  that  headed  off  a  series  of  coup  attempts 
before  the  fighting  expanded  into  full-fledged  civil  wars,  French  support 
for  its  client  regime  ultimately  proved  futile.  The  underlying  sources  of 
the  conflict — a  weak  economy,  fiscal  mismanagement,  and  ethnic  ten¬ 
sion  between  portions  of  the  population  and  the  president  and  his  sup¬ 
porters — could  not  be  resolved  through  either  simple  inducements  (the 
provision  of  wage  arrears  by  France)  or  force  (French  military  support 
to  the  regime).  Without  broader  reforms,  the  government  was  chroni- 
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cally  weak.132  Within  three  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  MINURCA, 
the  government  of  President  Patasse  was  overthrown.133 

The  fact  that  the  government  was  unable  to  pay  the  military’s 
wages  in  the  absence  of  French  subsidies,  as  well  as  its  immediate  reli¬ 
ance  upon  French  troops  to  put  down  the  rebellions,  made  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  dependence  upon  France  appear  to  its  citizens  as  a  significant 
weakness.  This  stymied  the  government’s  ability  to  control  its  country 
and  strengthened  the  opposition.134 

Conclusions 

French  intervention  in  the  CAR  mutinies  during  the  1996-1997  time- 
frame  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  very  small,  quickly  executed  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  operation.  Due  to  the  permanent  French  military 
presence  in  the  country,  French  troops  became  involved  in  each  of  the 
three  mutinies  almost  immediately  and  quickly  overcame  the  muti¬ 
neers.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  broker  a  power-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  that  could  endure.  Nor  did  their  attempts  to  subsidize  the  coun¬ 
try’s  security  sector  yield  durable  results.  Ultimately  the  weaknesses  of 
the  client  regime  were  exposed  as  soon  as  French  subsidies  and  military 
forces  were  withdrawn. 

The  case  should  serve  as  a  warning  for  proponents  of  minimalist 
stabilization.  Proponents  often  claim  that  preventive  security  assistance 
missions  can  be  highly  cost-effective  by  heading  off  conflicts  before 
they  metastasize  and  undermine  the  state  altogether.  Yet  early  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  French  did  not  produce  the  expected  results.  Proponents  of 
minimalist  stabilization  also  frequently  claim  that  security  force  assis¬ 
tance  is  cost-effective  because  it  is  cheaper  to  subsidize  foreign  troops  in 
developing  countries  than  to  deploy  forces  from  developed  countries. 
In  the  CAR  this  bargain  ultimately  failed.  The  French  were  unwilling 
to  sustain  their  subsidies  forever,  and  the  client  regime  never  developed 
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the  capacity  to  finance  its  own  security  sector.  The  eventual  result  was 
the  collapse  of  the  regime — but  only  after  repeated  French  interven¬ 
tions  to  prop  up  its  local  ally. 

If  cases  such  as  the  Philippines  and  Colombia  represent  par¬ 
tial  successes  achieved  at  low  cost,  the  CAR  represents  an  important 
warning  from  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Minimalist  stabilization 
operations  not  infrequently  achieve  no  appreciable  gains.  And  in  some 
cases,  such  as  the  initial  under-resourcing  of  OEF-A,  they  may  have 
disastrous  results. 


In  Sum 

The  case  studies  of  this  chapter  suggest  two  primary  reasons  why  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  appears  to  stave  off  defeat  but  seldom  is  capable  of 
securing  victory.  First,  although  it  can  strengthen  host-nation  security 
forces,  it  seldom  is  capable  of  transforming  them  into  highly  effective 
counterinsurgents  due  to  the  weaknesses  of  host  nations’  governments. 
Second,  minimalist  stabilization  provides  few  capabilities  with  which 
to  significantly  improve  the  governance  of  host  nations.  These  limita¬ 
tions  do  not  prevent  minimalist  stabilization  from  ever  being  an  effec¬ 
tive  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  They  do,  however,  suggest  that 
minimalist  stabilization  is  no  panacea.  The  final  chapter  of  this  study  is 
dedicated  to  understanding  the  precise  conditions  under  which  mini¬ 
malist  stabilization  is  appropriate  and  the  implications  for  U.S.  defense 
policy. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

Conclusion 


Minimalist  stabilization  missions  do  not  significantly  increase  a  part¬ 
ner  government’s  odds  of  victory  in  a  counterinsurgency  campaign,  but 
they  do  dramatically  reduce  the  probability  of  defeat.  Minimalist  sta¬ 
bilization  typically  yields  operational  successes  that  degrade  rebel  capa¬ 
bilities  and  make  it  unlikely  that  the  insurgents  can  topple  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  missions  typically  do  not,  however,  alter  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  conflict.  They  usually  do  not  help  foster  significant 
political  reforms  in  the  partner  government.  Nor  are  they  typically  able 
to  cut  insurgents  off  from  their  resource  bases. 

These  dynamics  suggest  that  the  operational  gains  attributable  to 
minimalist  stabilization  can  usually  be  converted  into  strategic  success 
only  if  the  underlying  political  or  international  structure  of  the  con¬ 
flict  can  be  altered.  Military  power  plays  a  role,  but  the  infrequency 
of  victory  suggests  that  the  role  of  force  is  more  about  creating  the 
framework  within  which  a  political  process  can  operate  successfully 
rather  than  winning  per  se.  Such  a  conclusion  may  seem  obvious  to 
those  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  counterinsurgency  or 
peace  building.  Too  often,  however,  it  has  not  been  apparent  to  deci¬ 
sionmakers.  The  United  States  failed  to  pursue  negotiations  with  any 
element  of  the  Taliban  after  its  defeat  in  early  2002  yet  also  refused  to 
commit  large  numbers  of  troops  to  Afghanistan.1  The  results  of  this 
study  suggest  that  such  an  approach  was  doomed  to  failure;  yet,  this 
conclusion  was  not  obvious  to  decisionmakers  at  the  time.  Similarly, 
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the  United  States  pursued  outright  military  victory  in  El  Salvador  in 
the  1980s  through  small-scale  intervention,  and  it  believed  that  the 
military  prosecution  of  the  counterinsurgency  was  separable  from  the 
political  dimensions  of  that  campaign.2  More  generally,  policymakers 
of  all  intervening  states  consistently  overestimate  their  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess.3  If  nothing  else,  this  study  might  serve  as  a  corrective  to  such 
tendencies. 

This  assessment  provokes  three  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  value  of 
minimalist  stabilization?  (2)  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  chances 
of  achieving  durable,  strategic  success?  and  (3)  what  are  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  defense  policy,  particularly  for  defense  restructuring 
debates  and  partnership  strategies? 


The  Value  of  Intervention 

What  is  the  value  of  minimalist  intervention  if  it  can  improve  the  odds 
of  avoiding  defeat  but  can  seldom  secure  victory?  The  answer  depends 
on  the  context  of  the  intervention.  Although  there  is  no  single  formula, 
a  number  of  rules  of  thumb  are  evident  from  the  preceding  chapters: 

•  Avoiding  defeat  may  secure  at  least  minimal  U.S.  objectives  if  the 
loyalty  of  the  client  government  is  the  United  States’  greatest  con¬ 
cern.  In  El  Salvador,  for  instance,  the  United  States  would  have 
preferred  to  end  the  violence  and  would  have  preferred  to  institute 
a  democratic  system  of  governance.  Ultimately,  however,  its  great¬ 
est  concern  was  avoiding  the  fall  of  another  Central  American 
country  to  Communism.  It  is  debatable  whether  such  an  outcome 
was  worth  the  costs  of  the  conflict  or  whether  such  assistance 
could  have  been  sustained  indefinitely  had  the  Soviet  Union  not 
collapsed,  but  the  United  States  did  achieve  its  core  objective. 

•  Minimalist  intervention  on  behalf  of  a  government  in  an  ongo¬ 
ing  conflict  may  secure  U.S.  interests  if  the  United  States  is  not 
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opposed  to  a  compromise  that  would  offer  the  insurgents  real 
political  power  and  security  guarantees.  In  some  cases  such  a 
compromise  can  be  secured  through  diplomacy  alone.  In  other 
cases  the  insurgents  will  have  to  be  convinced  that  they  cannot 
achieve  military  victory  before  they  will  be  willing  to  negoti¬ 
ate.  In  these  latter  instances  minimalist  intervention  may  shift 
insurgents’  estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  victory  and  the  costs 
of  continued  fighting.  Such  a  course  of  action,  however,  is  viable 
only  if  the  United  States  is  willing  to  grant  insurgents  significant 
concessions.  Historically  the  United  States  has  been  unwilling  to 
grant  insurgents  such  as  the  Taliban  or  the  Salvadoran  commu¬ 
nists  significant  political  power — at  least  until  years  of  bloodshed 
proved  that  outright  military  victory  was  impossible.  Intervening 
countries  have  also  historically  overestimated  the  likelihood  that 
their  interventions  will  decisively  shape  the  decision  calculus  of 
insurgents.4 

•  Minimalist  stabilization  may  be  a  useful  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  if  a  prolonged  period  of  low-level  violence  is  an  accept¬ 
able  outcome.  Many  observers  have  argued,  for  instance,  that  the 
geography  of  Colombia  is  such  that  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  FARC  is  impractical;  instead,  degrading  and  containing  the 
insurgency  is  the  appropriate  goal.  Although  less  than  ideal,  such 
outcomes  may  be  something  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
partner  government  can  accept.  There  are  several  insurgencies  in 
India,  for  instance,  that  have  already  endured  for  decades,  and 
their  presence  has  not  prevented  India  from  becoming  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  democracies  in  the  world  today.  The  critical  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  an  insurgency,  once  degraded  and  contained,  will 
stay  degraded  and  contained.  Can  minimalist  stabilization  push 
the  insurgency  past  a  “tipping  point”  where  reconstitution  of  its 
capabilities  is  impossible  even  once  the  United  States  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  conflict?  If  not,  then  either  the  United  States 
must  commit  to  a  semipermanent  intervention  in  the  conflict, 
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or  it  risks  having  done  no  more  than  temporarily  ameliorate  the 
problem. 

•  Finally,  minimalist  stabilization  may  be  appropriate  if  there  is 
little  concern  about  the  “externalities”  of  prolonged  conflict.  The 
consequences  of  civil  wars  tend  to  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
country  at  war.  Civil  wars  are  associated  with  refugee  flows,  the 
spread  of  disease,  depressed  licit  economic  activity  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  states,  the  flourishing  of  transnational  criminal  networks,  the 
incubation  of  transnational  terrorist  movements,  the  spread  of 
instability  and  conflict  into  neighboring  countries,  and  a  variety 
of  other  ills.5  Intervening  states  may  be  willing  to  accept  such 
costs  to  maintain  a  partner  government  in  power.  Some  have 
argued,  for  instance,  that  the  value  of  targeted  killings  of  terror¬ 
ists  in  Afghanistan  and  the  border  regions  of  Pakistan  is  so  great 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  to  protect  a  partner  regime 
in  Kabul,  even  if  the  result  is  a  prolonged  civil  war  in  the  country. 
Such  decisions  should  be  made,  however,  only  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possible  spillover  effects. 


Improving  the  Probability  of  Success 

How  might  minimalist  stabilization  operations  be  conducted  or  com¬ 
bined  with  other  instruments  to  improve  the  chances  of  transforming 
operational  into  durable  strategic  successes?  Minimalist  stabilization’s 
odds  of  success  might  be  improved  through  three  means:  carefully 
choosing  the  circumstances  in  which  such  interventions  are  launched, 
combining  them  with  nonmilitary  instruments  to  improve  their  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  committing  to  stabilizing  the  eventual  peace. 

The  analysis  was  not  structured  to  provide  a  fine-grained  under¬ 
standing  of  the  precise  conditions  under  which  minimalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  Both  the  analysis  here  and  prior 
research,  however,  suggest  at  least  three  contexts  in  which  minimalist 
stabilization  appears  to  be  particularly  effective: 
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•  Minimalist  stabilization  appears  most  likely  to  improve  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  odds  of  victory  when  both  the  government  and  the  insur¬ 
gents  are  weak.  The  only  three  cases  in  which  minimalist  stabili¬ 
zation  arguably  was  critical  to  securing  a  victory  for  the  partner 
state  were  the  British  and  Iranian  intervention  in  Oman;  the 
Angolan  intervention  in  the  Republic  of  Congo;  and  the  Moroc¬ 
can,  Belgian,  and  French  intervention  in  Zaire  in  1977-1978.  In 
such  contexts,  small  forces  from  outside  may  be  enough  to  tip  the 
balance  decisively.  Of  course,  strong  states  with  the  will  to  fight 
an  insurgency  are  even  more  likely  to  do  well.  But  this  may  be  a 
case  of  intervention  working  best  where  it  is  least  needed. 

•  Minimalist  stabilization  may  be  appropriate  if  there  is  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  interdict  insurgents’  resource  streams.  In  Sierra 
Leone,  for  instance,  the  international  community  quickly  moved 
to  secure  the  critical  diamond-mining  sites  that  had  fueled  that 
country’s  conflict.  In  the  Bosnian  civil  war  of  the  1990s,  some 
observers  argued  that  interdiction  of  fuel  convoys  from  Serbia 
would  have  seriously  weakened  the  relatively  mechanized  Serb 
forces.  In  most  cases,  however,  such  interdiction  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  as  the  examples  of  Colombia  and  Afghanistan  attest. 

•  Finally,  minimalist  interventions  might  be  usefully  targeted  on 
states  where  a  realistic  path  to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  visible 
but  requires  outside  intervention  to  secure.  Although  this  study 
has  not  focused  on  peace  operations,  minimalist  forces  may  be 
fully  adequate  to  conduct  consensual  peacekeeping  missions.6 

The  odds  of  success  might  also  be  improved  by  combining  mini¬ 
malist  operations  with  nonmilitary  instruments: 

•  As  discussed  above,  a  particularly  promising  path  is  to  ensure 
that  the  armed  opposition  is  denied  the  resources  required  for 
an  insurgency.  Many  insurgencies  ended  rapidly — and  the  post¬ 
conflict  periods  remained  highly  stable — when  insurgents  lost 
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outside  state  sponsorship.7  Such  a  path  to  conflict  termination 
usually  requires  a  diplomatic  process  in  which  the  external  powers 
with  an  interest  in  the  conflict  are  able  to  secure  their  core  interests 
in  a  negotiated  settlement.  Such  diplomatic  solutions,  of  course, 
are  not  always  possible.  Frequently,  however,  intervening  states 
eventually  find  that  an  accommodation  is  indeed  possible,  but 
they  reach  such  accords  only  after  considerable  bloodshed.  Mul¬ 
tilateral  processes  may  also  play  a  critical  role  in  denying  insur¬ 
gents  proceeds  from  “contraband,”  such  as  the  Kimberley  Pro¬ 
cess,  which  was  created  to  restrict  the  sale  of  “conflict  diamonds.” 
Such  multilateral  initiatives  have  become  all  the  more  important 
in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War,  as  insurgent  movements  diversify 
their  resource  streams,  moving  away  from  state  sponsorship  and 
increasingly  toward  criminal  enterprises. 

•  The  other  potentially  critical  function  for  nonmilitary  instru¬ 
ments  is  binding  partner  governments  to  critical  reforms.  Foreign 
assistance  may  provide  a  government  with  enough  resources  to 
alleviate  internal  pressures  for  reform  but  too  few  resources  to 
enable  fundamental  changes.  The  result  would  be  stagnation — a 
phenomenon  commonly  observed  and  criticized  within  the  devel¬ 
opment  community.  There  are  a  number  of  instruments  that  have 
been  devised  to  try  to  tie  assistance  more  closely  to  reform  efforts, 
including  embedding  foreign  personnel  within  the  partner  state’s 
government,  setting  up  trust  funds  or  other  financial  instru¬ 
ments  that  require  certain  standards  to  be  met  before  money  is 
disbursed,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  most  critical,  however,  is  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  intervening  state’s  threat  to  “walk  away”  if  key  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  met. 

•  Finally,  the  odds  of  a  successful  outcome  might  be  improved  by 
long-term  commitments  to  the  partner  state.  The  fact  that  most 
minimalist  interventions  lead  to  stalemate  or  negotiated  settle¬ 
ments — outcomes  that  are  historically  precarious  and  frequently 
lead  to  renewed  fighting — suggests  that  the  need  for  stabilization 
missions  does  not  end  with  the  end  of  conflict  but  endures  well 


7  Connable  and  Libicki,  2010. 
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into  the  post-conflict  period.8  Such  peace  operations,  however,  are 
being  almost  completely  ignored  in  the  current  defense  debates. 


Implications  for  U.S.  Partnership  Strategies 

U.S.  partnership  strategies  should  reflect  the  potential  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  minimalist  stabilization. 

Because  lengthy  post-conflict  stabilization  missions  can  place 
significant  stress  on  U.S.  forces,  whenever  possible  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  enlist  other  partners  in  such  missions.  Brigadier  D.  J. 
Richards  described  one  promising  model  based  on  his  own  experiences 
leading  forces  in  Sierra  Leone.  In  these  missions  a  large  number  of 
mostly  lower-quality  forces  were  combined  with  a  small  number  of 
forces  from  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  higher-quality  NATO  troops 
could  either  serve  as  a  “maneuver  force”  capable  of  interceding  in  high- 
risk  flashpoints  themselves  or  help  to  organize  local  forces  to  do  the 
same,  while  the  remainder  of  the  international  troops  provided  the 
“holding  forces”  to  stabilize  other  parts  of  the  country.9  Such  a  model 
would  reduce  the  expense  of  long-term,  large-scale  stabilizing  missions 
and  reduce  the  stress  on  U.S.  forces. 

Any  time  the  United  States  helps  to  build  the  military  capacity  of 
other  countries,  it  is  critical  that  it  put  in  place  safeguards  to  ensure  as 
best  as  possible  that  its  assistance  is  not  abused.  Partner  governments 
may  be  emboldened  by  American  support  to  take  inadvisable  risks,  as 
arguably  was  the  case  in  the  Georgian  confrontation  with  Russia  in 
2008.  Partner  governments  may  also  use  their  military  capabilities  for 
repression  and  even  genocide,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hutu  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rwanda,  which  had  received  French  military  assistance  for 
many  years.  In  interventions  in  which  large  numbers  of  U.S.  ground 


8  Barbara  F.  Walter,  Committing  to  Peace:  The  Successful  Settlement  of  Civil  War,  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  2002. 

9  See  D.  J.  Richards,  “Operation  Palliser,”  Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Vol.  CXXVII, 
No.  2,  Autumn  2000,  pp.  10-15.  A  similar  approach  was  used  in  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Congo. 
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forces  are  present,  such  risks  can  be  reduced — although  not,  of  course, 
eliminated,  as  may  be  seen  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  In  minimalist 
interventions  these  risks  are  elevated.  The  United  States  should  make 
clear  its  “red  lines”  in  such  cases  and  make  clear  that  there  are  extremely 
serious  repercussions  for  violations  of  those  limits. 


Implications  for  U.S.  Defense  Restructuring 

The  findings  of  this  study  also  have  significant  implications  for  U.S. 
defense  restructuring  debates. 

There  are  so  few  instances  of  large-scale  interventions  that  the 
ultimate  outcomes  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  likely  to  significantly 
affect  how  such  operations  are  regarded.  If  Iraq  stabilizes  in  the  coming 
years,  then  it  appears  that  large-scale  operations  provide  significantly 
better  probabilities  of  achieving  minimally  acceptable  outcomes  in  the 
very  worst  environments  than  either  small-scale  interventions  or  no 
interventions  at  all — although  the  costs  and  the  probabilities  of  even 
relative  success  are  such  that  these  operations  should  be  considered 
only  as  a  last  resort.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Iraq  returns  to  civil  war  and 
Afghanistan  continues  to  sink  deeper  into  its  own,  then  there  will  be 
very  little  empirical  support  for  the  claim  that  the  United  States  can 
win  even  minimally  acceptable  outcomes  from  large-scale  counterin¬ 
surgency  missions. 

Because  there  are  many  more  cases  of  minimalist  stabilization, 
we  can  make  firmer  claims  about  their  likely  effects.  Where  both  the 
partner  state  and  the  insurgent  forces  are  very  weak,  minimalist  inter¬ 
ventions  may  be  sufficient  to  tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  a  government 
victory.  Overall,  however,  minimalist  stabilization  missions  do  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  improve  the  odds  of  victory  and  may  even  reduce  them.  They 
frequently  yield  operational  successes  such  as  the  degrading  of  insur¬ 
gent  capabilities,  but  these  operational  victories  seldom  translate  into 
durable  strategic  success  without  a  more  fundamental  shift  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  partner  country  or  the  international  context. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  looming  U.S.  defense  restructuring? 
Minimalist  stabilization  operations  yield  a  reasonable  chance  of  modest 
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success  for  a  modest  cost.  In  some  circumstances  such  instruments  are 
perfectly  appropriate  and  indeed  should  be  the  preferred  tools  to  real¬ 
ize  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  But  they  are  no  panacea.  In  many  cases 
military  instruments  should  be  avoided  altogether.  And  in  the  worst 
environments,  from  the  evidence  currently  available,  it  appears  that 
only  large-scale  interventions  provide  a  sizeable  improvement  in  the 
odds  of  securing  victory,  and  they  greatly  improve  the  odds  of  avoid¬ 
ing  defeat.10  Where  critical  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake,  the  United  States 
may  again  decide  that  such  operations  are  the  least-bad  option.  Such  a 
conclusion  is  not  meant  to  minimize  the  enormous  costs — both  mon¬ 
etary  and  human — of  such  operations,  or  to  claim  that  the  United 
States  has  finally  “gotten  it  right”  when  conducting  such  operations. 
But  it  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  would  be  accepting 
extremely  high  risk  if  it  did  not  retain  either  the  capabilities  for  large- 
scale  irregular  warfare  or  the  ability  to  regenerate  them  quickly,  even 
if  it  is  all  Americans’  fervent  hope  that  they  will  not  be  needed  again. 


10  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  however,  because  the  number  of  cases  of  large-scale  inter- 
ventions  in  the  past  four  decades  is  so  small,  all  generalized  conclusions  about  them  must  be 
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Cases  and  Coding  Notes 


The  elements  of  our  dataset  are  civil  wars  or  insurgencies  (we  use  the 
terms  interchangeably)  that  began  in  1970  or  later.  The  list  of  such 
civil  wars  was  drawn  from  the  dataset  compiled  by  Michael  Doyle 
and  Nicholas  Sambanis.1  It  was  updated  to  2008  according  to  Samba- 
nis’  coding  rules  using  data  from  the  UCDP/PRIO  Armed  Conflicts 
dataset. 

We  code  all  variables  for  each  civil  war  at  two  points  in  time: 
during  the  conflict  and  during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  (defined 
as  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war  and  first  year  of  the  post-conflict  period), 
although  our  analysis  was  focused  on  the  conflict  period.  Table  A.l 
provides  a  list  of  all  cases  in  our  dataset,  as  well  as  critical  variables  for 
all  cases.  Explanations  of  each  variable  are  explained  in  the  remainder 
of  this  appendix.2 


Level  of  Development  (GDP  per  Capita) 

GDP  per  capita  data  are  necessary  to  calculate  a  country’s  level  of 
development.  GDP  per  capita  for  the  conflict  period  was  calculated  by 
averaging  GDP  per  capita  for  the  case  country  for  the  three  years  prior 
to  the  onset  of  conflict.  We  used  current  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  from 


1  Michael  W.  Doyle  and  Nicholas  Sambanis,  Making  War  and  Building  Peace:  United 
Nations  Peace  Operations,  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  2006b. 

2  For  more  detailed  explanations,  including  case-specific  coding  decisions,  please  contact 
the  authors. 
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Table  A.1 

Cases  of  Insurgency  and  Key  Variables 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Afghanistan 

1978 

1992 

Mujahideen,  PDPA 

Low 

Afghanistan 

1992 

1996 

Taliban  v. 
Burhanuddin 
Rabbani 

Low 

Afghanistan 

1996 

2001 

United  Front  v. 
Taliban 

Low 

Afghanistan 

2003 

2008 

OEF  1 

Low 

Afghanistan 

2008 

— 

OEF  II 

Low 

Algeria 

1992 

— 

FIS,  AIS,  GIA,  GSPC, 
AQIM 

Fligh 

Angola 

1975 

1991 

UNITA 

Low 

Angola 

1992 

1994 

UNITA 

High 

Angola 

1997 

2002 

UNITA 

Low 

Argentina 

1975 

1977 

Dirty  War 

High 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Suppori 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Large 

Defeat 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Defeat3 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Large 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Large 

Mixed 

Yes 

No 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Azerbaijan 

1991 

1994 

Nagorno-Karabakh 

High 

Bangladesh 

1974 

1997 

Chittagong  Hills/ 
Shanti  Bahini 

Low 

Bosnia 

1992 

1995 

Rep.  Srpska, 
Croats,  Muslims 

High 

Burundi 

1988 

1988 

Low 

Burundi 

1991 

— 

Hutu  groups  v. 
govt 

Low 

Cambodia 

1975 

1991 

Khmer  Rouge, 
FUNCINPEC,  etc. 

Low 

CAR 

1996 

1997 

Factional  fighting 

Low 

Chad 

1980 

1994 

FARF;  FROLINAT 

Low 

Chad 

1994 

1997 

FARF;  FROLINAT 

Low 

Chad 

2002 

_ 

MDJT 

Low 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

Large 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Large 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Ongoing 
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Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Colombia 

1978 

— 

FARC 

FH  igh 

Congo  (Brazaville) 

1993 

1997 

Lissouba  v.  Sassou- 
Nguesso 

High 

Congo  (Brazaville) 

1998 

1999 

Cobras  v.  Ninjas 

Low 

Croatia 

1992 

1995 

Krajina,  Medak, 
Western  Slavonia 

High 

Djibouti 

1991 

1994 

FRUD 

Low 

Egypt 

1994 

1997 

Militant  Islamists 
(Gama'ah  al- 
Islamiyah) 

Low 

El  Salvador 

1979 

1992 

FMLN 

High 

Ethiopia 

1974 

1991 

Eritrean  War  of 
Independence 

Low 

Ethiopia 

1976 

1988 

Conflict  in  Ogaden 

Low 

(Somali  border 
region) 


Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Support 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

Yes 

No 

High 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

Large 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Development 

Level 

Ethiopia 

1978 

1991 

EPLF,  TPLF,  EPRDF, 
OPDO 

Low 

Georgia 

1991 

1992 

South  Ossetia 

High 

Georgia 

1992 

1994 

Abkhazia  (& 
Gamsakhurdia) 

High 

Guatemala 

1978 

1994 

Communists; 

Indigenous 

High 

Guinea  Bissau 

1998 

1999 

Vieira  v.  Mane 
mutiny 

Low 

Haiti 

1991 

1995 

Cedras  v.  Aristide 

Low 

India 

1984 

1993 

Sikhs 

Low 

India 

1989 

— 

Kashmir;  Naxalites 
(CPI-M;  PWG;  MCC) 

Low 

India 

1990 

— 

Assam;  Northeast 
States 

Low 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Defeat 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Victory 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Ongoing 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Ongoing 
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Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Indonesia 

1975 

1999 

East  Timor 

Low 

Indonesia 

1990 

1991 

Aceh 

Low 

Indonesia 

1999 

2005 

Aceh 

Low 

Iran 

1978 

1979 

Islamic  Revolution 

High 

Iran 

1979 

1984 

MEK 

High 

Iran 

2005 

— 

PJAK,  Jondullah 

High 

Iraq 

1974 

1975 

KDP,  PUK  (Kurds) 

High 

Iraq 

1985 

1996 

Kurds;  Anfal 

High 

Iraq 

1991 

1993 

Shiite  uprising 

High 

Iraq 

2004 

— 

OIF 

Low 

Israel 

1987 

1997 

Intifada; 

Palestinian  conflict 

High 

Israel 

2000 

— 

Fatah,  PNA,  Hamas 

High 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

Minimalist 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Large 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Ongoing 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Jordan 

1970 

1971 

Fedeyeen/Syria  v. 
govt 

Low 

Kenya 

1991 

1993 

Rift  Valley  Violence 

Low 

Lebanon 

1975 

1999 

Lebanese  Civil  War 

High 

Liberia 

1989 

1990 

Doe  v.  rebels 

Low 

Liberia 

1992 

1997 

NPLF,  ULIMO,  NPF, 
LPC,  LDF 

Low 

Liberia 

1999 

2003 

Anti-Taylor 

resistance 

Low 

Mali 

1990 

1995 

Tuaregs;  Maurs 

Low 

Moldova 

1991 

1992 

Transdniestria 

High 

Morocco 

1975 

1991 

Polisario 

High 

Mozambique 

1976 

1992 

RENAMO;  FRELIMO 

Low 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

Large 

Mixed 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Large 

Defeat 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Mixed 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Nepal 

1996 

1996 

CPN-M/UPF 

(Maoists) 

Low 

Nepal 

2000 

2006 

CPN-M 

Low 

Nicaragua 

1978 

1979 

FSLN 

High 

Nicaragua 

1981 

1990 

Contras  &  Miskitos 

Low 

Nigeria 

1980 

1984 

Maitatsine 

Rebellion 

Low 

Oman 

1971 

1975 

Dhofar  Rebellion 

High 

Pakistan 

1973 

1978 

Baluchistan 

Low 

Pakistan 

1994 

1999 

MQM:  Sindhis  v. 
Mohajirs 

Low 

Pakistan 

2007 

— 

Baluchistan 

Low 

Papua  NG 

1988 

1998 

BRA  (Bougainville) 

Low 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Defeat 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Peru 

1980 

1996 

Sendero  Luminoso, 
Tupac  Amaru 

High 

Philippines 

1971 

— 

ASG,  Jl,  MILF 

Low 

Philippines 

1972 

1992 

NPA 

Low 

Russia 

1994 

1996 

Chechnya  1 

High 

Russia 

1999 

2007 

Chechnya  2 

High 

Rwanda 

1990 

1993 

Hutu  vs.  Tutsi 
Groups 

Low 

Rwanda 

1994 

1994 

RPF/Genocide 

Low 

Senegal 

1989 

1999 

MFDC  (Casamance) 

Low 

Sierra  Leone 

1991 

1996 

RUF,  AFRC 

Low 

Sierra  Leone 

1997 

1998 

Post-Koroma  coup 

Low 

violence  I 


Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Suppori 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

Yes 

No 

High 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Defeat 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Mixed 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Defeat3 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Sierra  Leone 

1998 

2001 

Post-Koroma  coup 
violence  II 

Low 

Somalia 

1988 

1991 

SSDF,  SNM  (Isaaqs) 

Low 

Somalia 

1991 

2002 

Post-Barre  war 

Low 

Somalia 

2006 

— 

Ethiopia 

Low 

South  Africa 

1976 

1994 

ANC,  PAC,  Azapo 

High 

Sri  Lanka 

1983 

2002 

Civil  War  1  (Tamil 
Tigers) 

Low 

Sri  Lanka 

1987 

1989 

JVP  Insurrection  II 

Low 

Sri  Lanka 

2003 

2008 

Civil  War  II  (Tamil 
Tigers) 

Low 

Sudan 

1983 

2005 

SPLM,  SPLA,  NDA, 
Anyanyall 

Low 

Sudan  (Darfur) 

2003 

— 

Darfur 

Low 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

Yes 

No 

High 

Difficult 

Large 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Large 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Large 

Ongoing 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Developmen 

Level 

Syria 

1979 

1982 

Muslim 

Brotherhood 

High 

Tajikistan 

1992 

1997 

Popular 

Democratic  Army; 
UTO 

Low 

Turkey 

1984 

1999 

PKK  (Kurds) 

High 

Uganda 

1978 

1979 

Tanzanian  war 

Low 

Uganda 

1981 

1987 

NR  A/Museveni, 
etc. 

Low 

Uganda 

1990 

1992 

Kony  (pre-LRA) 

Low 

Uganda 

1995 

— 

LRA,  West  Nile, 
ADF 

Low 

United  Kingdom 

1971 

1998 

PIRA — Northern 
Ireland 

High 

Yemen 

1994 

1994 

South  Yemen 

Low 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Supporl 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

Yes 

No 

High 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Defeat 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Mixed 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Ongoing 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Victory 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Country 

Start  Year 

End  Year 

Conflict 

Name 

Development 

Level 

Contraband 

(Opposition) 

State  Support 

(Opposition) 

Opposition 

Resources 

Operational 

Environment 

Intervention 

Type 

Outcome 

Yemen  PR 

1986 

1986 

Faction  of  Socialist 
Party 

Low 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

None 

Defeat 

Yugoslavia 

1991 

1991 

Croatia/Krajina 

High 

No 

No 

Low 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

Yugoslavia 

1998 

1999 

Kosovo 

Low 

No 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

DRC  (Zaire) 

1977 

1978 

FLNC;  Shabba  1  &  II 

Low 

No 

No 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Victory 

DRC  (Zaire) 

1996 

1997 

AFDL  (Kabila) 

Low 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

None 

Defeat 

DRC  (Zaire) 

1998 

— 

RCD 

Low 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Difficult 

Minimalist 

Mixed 

Zimbabwe 

1972 

1979 

ZANU,  ZAPU 

High 

No 

Yes 

High 

Moderate 

Minimalist 

Defeat 

Zimbabwe 

1983 

1987 

Ndebele  guerillas 

High 

No 

No 

Low 

Benign 

None 

Victory 

NOTE:  All  abbreviations  can  be  found  in  the  Abbreviations  list. 

a  When  an  intervening  country  or  countries  had  to  escalate  from  a  minimalist  stabilization  operation  to  a  large-scale  operation 
to  avoid  outright  defeat,  the  insurgency  was  divided  into  two  cases,  one  of  minimalist  intervention  and  the  other  of  large-scale 
intervention,  and  the  period  of  minimalist  intervention  is  coded  as  a  defeat. 
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World  Development  Indicators,  rather  than  the  more  conventional 
purchasing  power  parity  because  the  former  body  of  data  was  more 
complete.  GDP  per  capita  for  the  transition  period  was  calculated  by 
averaging  GDP  per  capita  for  the  case  country  for  the  three  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  termination  of  conflict  for  conflicts  that  have  ended.  We  did 
not  calculate  GDP  per  capita  for  ongoing  conflicts,  of  which  there  were 
16,  since  those  cases  were  eliminated  from  our  analysis.  Again,  we  used 
current  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  from  World  Development  Indicators. 

As  a  benchmark  against  which  to  compare  GDP  per  capita  for 
each  case,  we  calculated  the  average  GDP  per  capita  for  the  World 
Development  Indicators’  (WDIs)  “Middle  Income,”  the  average  of  all 
middle-income  countries  in  the  WDIs  dataset.  For  the  conflict-period 
values,  we  used  data  for  the  three  years  prior  to  the  onset  of  each  con¬ 
flict,  measured  in  current  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  for  consistency.  For 
the  transition  period,  we  used  data  for  the  three  years  following  the 
termination  of  each  conflict. 

To  calculate  the  development  level  of  each  case  during  the  conflict 
and  transition  periods,  we  compared  each  country’s  average  GDP  per 
capita  for  the  three  years  leading  up  to  the  onset  (or  for  the  three  years 
following  termination)  of  conflict,  and  compared  this  figure  to  the 
average  GDP  per  capita  for  the  WDIs  “Middle  Income”  index  over  the 
same  three  years.  If  the  country’s  average  GDP  per  capita  was  higher 
(lower)  than  the  equivalent  middle-income  GDP  per  capita,  its  devel¬ 
opment  level  was  coded  as  1  (0). 


Opposition  Resources 

We  coded  the  opposition  as  possessing  high  resources  (1)  during  the 
conflict  period  if  it  had  access  to  either  (a)  contraband  as  defined  by 
James  Fearon  or  (b)  significant  external  state  support  to  the  armed 
opposition,  as  determined  by  either  the  Regan  dataset  on  interven- 
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tions  or  the  UCDP/PRIO  Armed  Conflicts  dataset.3  If  the  opposition 
lacked  both  contraband  and  state  support,  it  was  coded  as  having  low 
resources  (0).  During  the  transition  period,  the  opposition  was  coded 
as  having  high  resources  (1)  if  it  had  access  to  contraband  during  the 
conflict  period,  on  the  assumption  that  with  rare  exceptions  sources  of 
contraband  would  not  disappear  when  conflict  terminated,  or  (2)  if  it 
enjoyed  significant  external  state  support  during  the  transition  period. 


Operational  Environment 

We  created  a  typology  of  operational  environments  for  both  con¬ 
flicts  and  transition  periods,  using  the  four  possible  combinations  of 
state  development  levels  (high  or  low)  and  opposition  resources  (high 
or  low).  Both  low  levels  of  development  and  high  levels  of  opposition 
resources  are  risk  factors  for  the  onset,  continuation,  and  resumption  of 
civil  war.  We  then  created  three  categories  of  operational  environments 
depending  on  whether  both,  one,  or  neither  risk  factor  was  present. 

1.  We  defined  an  operational  environment  that  combined  a  high 
level  of  state  development  and  a  low  level  of  opposition  resources 
as  benign  from  the  state’s  perspective. 

2.  We  defined  an  operational  environment  that  combined  a 
low  level  of  state  development  and  a  high  level  of  opposition 
resources  as  difficult. 

3.  We  defined  an  operational  environment  that  combined  either 
(i)  a  high  level  of  state  development  and  a  high  level  of  opposi- 


3  As  defined  by  James  Fearon,  cases  were  coded  where  there  was  evidence  from  secondary 
literature  of  major  reliance  by  the  rebels  on  income  from  production  or  trafficking  in  contra¬ 
band,  such  as  opium,  diamonds,  or  coca.  Fearon  did  not  code  for  all  of  the  conflicts  included 
in  our  dataset.  For  missing  cases,  we  coded  as  a  positive  instance  of  contraband  any  conflict 
involving  the  same  country  and  rebel  group(s)  as  cases  that  Fearon  had  previously  coded  for 
contraband.  Where  precedent  was  unavailable,  we  conducted  secondary  research  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  rebels  relied  on  income  from  contraband,  such  as  the  types  that  Fearon 
earlier  identified,  e.g.,  narcotics  and  non-oil  minerals.  See  James  D.  Fearon,  “Why  Do  Some 
Civil  Wars  Last  So  Much  Longer  Than  Others?”  Journal  of  Peace  Research ,  Vol.  41,  No.  3, 
2004,  pp.  275-301. 
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tion  resources  or  (ii)  a  low  level  of  state  development  and  a  low 
level  of  opposition  resources  as  moderate. 


Intervention  Type 

Interventions  were  compiled  from  datasets  produced  by  Patrick  Regan, 
UCDP/PRIO,  and  Doyle  and  Sambanis,  updated  to  2008  using  the 
online  edition  of  The  Military  Balance  and  the  official  UN  Peacekeep¬ 
ing  website.4  If  any  of  the  three  datasets  coded  a  civil  war  as  having 
had  an  intervention,  then  an  intervention  was  coded.  Regan’s  coding 
of  interventions  constitutes  a  partial  exception.  Regan  distinguishes 
between  six  categories  of  military  interventions,  but  only  three  of  them 
involve  either  the  direct  provision  of  ground  forces  or  support  for  the 
host  nation’s  ground  forces.  When  coding  an  intervention  on  the  basis 
of  Regan’s  dataset,  we  code  a  “stabilizing  intervention”  as  having  taken 
place  only  if  the  intervening  country  either  sent  its  own  ground  forces 
into  the  host  nation  or  provided  both  military  equipment  and  advisors. 

We  coded  intervention  type  based  on  the  ratio  of  intervening 
forces  to  the  native  population  of  the  case  country.  Cases  of  insurgency 
where  no  foreign  forces  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  government  during 
the  conflict  period  were  coded  as  No  Intervention.  Those  cases  where 
foreign  forces  were  present  in  a  stabilization  mission  but  did  not  reach 
even  one-tenth  of  the  doctrinal  force-to-population  ratio  of  20  per 
1,000  (i.e.,  cases  where  foreign  force-to-population  ratios  were  below  2 
per  1,000)  we  coded  as  a  Minimalist  Intervention.  Finally,  those  cases 
in  which  foreign  forces  exceeded  a  force-to-population  ratio  of  2  per 
1,000  were  coded  as  instances  of  Large  Intervention. 

Population  data  are  necessary  to  calculate  force-to-population 
ratios.  The  population  figure  for  the  conflict  period  was  calculated  on 


4  Regan,  2002;  Nils  Petter  Gleditsch,  Peter  Wallensteen,  Mikael  Eriksson,  Margareta  Sol- 
lenberg,  and  Havard  Strand,  “Armed  Conflict  1946-2001:  A  New  Dataset  T  Journal  of  Peace 
Research ,  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  2002,  pp.  615-637  (additional  details  about  the  dataset  may  be 
found  on  the  UCDP/PRIO  Armed  Conflict  Dataset  website);  Doyle  and  Sambanis,  2006b; 
UN  Peacekeeping,  website,  undated;  The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  The 
Military  Balance,  London:  The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  2008. 
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the  basis  of  the  year  before  the  war  began.  The  population  figure  for  the 
transition  period  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  year  after  the  war 
ended.  Data  were  collected  from  the  WDI. 

Troop  levels  refer  only  to  the  largest  stabilization  mission  of  a 
given  period  (conflict  or  transition)  and  not  to  any  forces  interven¬ 
ing  against  the  government.  A  mission  such  as  the  U.S.-led  interven¬ 
tion  against  the  Taliban  in  2001,  for  instance,  was  not  a  stabilization 
mission  because  it  was  not  pro-government  (although  the  intervention 
following  the  end  of  the  war  in  2001  was  coded  as  a  stabilization  mis¬ 
sion).  Total  troop  numbers  were  calculated  using  data  from  a  variety 
of  sources — including  the  Center  for  Army  Analyses’  Irregular  War 
Database,  reports  from  the  United  Nations  Integrated  Regional  Infor¬ 
mation  Network,  UN  histories  of  UN-sponsored  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions,  some  academic  articles,  and  various  media  sources,  such  as  The 
New  York  Times,  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  BBC. 

Total  troop  numbers  were  calculated  to  include  all  multilateral 
forces  working  toward  a  single  objective  in  the  same  span  of  time.  But 
where  there  were  different  missions  either  working  at  different  purposes 
in  the  same  period  of  time  or  working  in  different  periods  of  time,  the 
largest  total  number  of  troops  in  one  mission,  in  the  same  period,  was 
taken  and  used  to  calculate  the  troops-to-population  ratio.  In  other 
words,  troops  from  different  troop-contributing  countries  were  aggre¬ 
gated  only  for  the  same  type  and  period  of  intervention. 

Large  interventions  were  excluded  from  the  data  analysis  phase, 
which  compared  the  effects  of  minimalist  interventions  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  category  of  nonintervention.  Cases  of  neutral  intervention  during 
the  conflict  period  were  not  excluded  from  calculations  of  victory  and 
nondefeat  (Angola,  1992-1994;  Haiti,  1991-1995;  Rwanda,  1994;  and 
Somalia,  1991-2002),  but  they  were  not  coded  as  interventions  because 
they  were  not  intended  to  support  the  government,  only  to  maintain 
peace. 
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Conflict  Outcome 

Conflict  outcomes  were  coded  on  the  basis  of  Connable  and  Libicki.5 
As  defined  by  Connable  and  Libicki,  there  are  four  conflict  outcome 
codes:  (1)  government  won,  (2)  insurgents  won,  (3)  mixed,  and  (4)  ongo¬ 
ing.  The  concept  of  victory  in  nonconventional  warfare  is  admittedly 
imprecise.  Most  coding  decisions  were  made  by  a  team  of  research¬ 
ers  assembled  by  Connable  and  Libicki  for  a  prior  research  project. 
Because  the  large  majority  of  the  cases  were  coded  by  researchers  with 
no  knowledge  of  our  hypotheses,  the  opportunities  for  systematic  bias 
in  the  coding  decisions  was  reduced.  A  minority  of  cases  were  coded 
by  members  of  our  research  team,  usually  because  the  Doyle  and  Sam- 
banis  dataset  on  which  our  analysis  was  based  differed  from  that  used 
by  Connable  and  Libicki.  In  a  handful  of  cases  Connable  and  Libicki ’s 
coding  decisions  were  revised  because  we  felt  that  the  facts  did  not  sup¬ 
port  their  decisions;  these  cases  and  the  reasons  for  the  revised  codings 
are  provided  in  the  notes  on  individual  cases. 

A  government  wins  (coded  as  “victory”)  by  destroying  the  insur¬ 
gent  cadre  or  political  structure  or  through  legitimate  political  chan¬ 
nels,  though  without  conceding  too  much  to  insurgent  demands.  An 
insurgency  can  win  (coded  as  “defeat”)  by  overthrowing  the  govern¬ 
ment,  successfully  annexing  independent  territory,  or  achieving  dra¬ 
matic  political  success  or  recognition  of  minority  or  property  rights. 
Connable  and  Libicki  “separate  a  victory  [for  insurgents]  from  mud¬ 
dled  or  mixed  outcomes  by  identifying  only  those  insurgencies  that 
effected  a  political,  and  thereby  a  social,  upheaval  through  an  existing 
process.”  Where  the  government  survived  but  made  significant  con¬ 
cessions,  cases  were  relegated  to  “mixed  outcome.”  In  this  scenario,  a 
campaign  has  clearly  ended,  but  both  sides  benefited  in  some  way.  The 
difference  between  an  inconclusive  outcome  and  a  more  decisive  one 
is  inherently  fuzzy.  However,  we  coded  instances  where  a  secessionist 
region  obtains  de  facto  autonomy,  is  able  to  set  up  its  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  security  forces,  and  enjoys  quasi-official  relations  with  other 


^  Connable  and  Libicki,  2010. 
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countries  as  instances  of  defeat  for  the  regime  from  which  the  region 
de  facto  seceded. 

If  a  clear  ending  could  not  be  identified,  according  to  the  Conna- 
ble  and  Libicki  coding,  e.g.  “some  fighting  continued  but  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  violence  was  tied  to  the  insurgency,”  then  the  case  was 
labeled  as  an  inconclusive  outcome.  As  Connable  and  Libicki  explain, 
this  “category  addresses  both  those  conflicts  that  have  ended  with  an 
indeterminate  victor  and  several  ongoing  insurgencies  that  are  none¬ 
theless  deemed  statistically  relevant  for  this  study.” 

Codes  for  this  category  were  adapted  from  the  Connable  and 
Libicki  dataset  where  the  cases  matched.  All  new  coding  decisions  were 
based  on  Connable  and  Libicki ’s  guidance  for  what  constituted  victory. 
The  following  sources  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  coding  decisions: 
Europa  World  Plus  (London:  Routledge),  International  Crisis  Group 
conflict  histories  (as  of  July  23,  2012:  http://www.crisisgroup.org/en/ 
publication-type/key-issues/research-resources/conflict-histories.aspx), 
Project  Ploughshares  Armed  Conflict  Report,  a  database  maintained 
by  the  Electoral  Institute  for  the  Sustainability  of  Democracy  in  Africa 
(as  of  July  23,  2012:  http://www.eisa.org.za/WEP/countryindex. 
htm),  Princeton  University’s  Constitution  Writing  &  Conflict  Resolu¬ 
tion  database  (as  of  July  23,  2012:  http://www.princeton.edu/-pcwcr/ 
country/region.html),  GlobalSecurity.org,  UNHCR  (United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees)  Refworld  (as  of  July  23,  2012: 
http://www.unhcr.org/cgi-bin/texis/vtx/refworld/rwmain),  the  Coun¬ 
try  Studies  Series  by  the  Federal  Research  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  (as  of  July  23,  2012:  http://memory.loc.gov/frd/cs/),  the 
Online  Encyclopedia  of  Mass  Violence  (as  of  July  23,  2012:  http:// 
www.massviolence.org/),  and  archival  articles  from  The  New  York 
Times,  the  BBC,  and  Reuters. 
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